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FOREWORD. 


This book has been written at the request of the Central 
Council in order that there shall be an authoritative record of all 
the events that led to the formation of the National Union of 
Women Teachers as a separate body, and a history of its accom- 
plishments to date. 

The reader will find it a long story of struggle and of progress ; 
the struggle of the women in the profession who visualised a 
greater freedom and a wider field of opportunity than that recog- 
nised under the old tradition and who knew that such freedom 
could only be gained by their own efforts. The limitations 
imposed by that tradition upon: their activities had deprived the 
teaching profession and the nation politically, administratively 
and educationally of much of the potential power of women. It 
was the struggle to break away and to secure an equality of 
treatment: which led to some of the conflicts recorded here. 
Always there were some men who knew that the women were 
right and who helped with sympathy and advice; always there 
were some who, entrenched behind the privileges which had been 
theirs for so long, resisted the advance which was inevitable. 
The path of progress must always be the path of struggle, some- 
times of defeat, but ultimately of victory. 

It is possibly true that many of these events trace be for- 
gotten; perhaps it is even better that they should be remembered 
in no spirit of bitterness, but in that spirit of thankfulness that 
recognises the courage of the pioneers and seeks to apply the 
same courage to the solution of the problems of its own generation. 
Acquiescence in injustice is not peace, it may be merely the inertia 
that denotes spiritual laziness. The pioneers of the N.U.W.T. 
have not had a peaceful time in their efforts to secure justice for 
all women, but they have had the joy of service in a great cause. 

They have established a professional Union of women which 
has great possibilities for the future. If those of the new gener- 
ation will continue the work with the same singleness of mind 
and sincerity of purpose as animated the pioneers, these possi- 
bilities will be realised. 


EDITH CROSBY. 
September 29th, 1928. 
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PREFACE, 


This History of the N.U.W.T. has been compiled in response 
to a request from certain members for a record of the events 
which led to the formation of the Union. 

It has been somewhat difficult to obtain accurate information 
of the early days, but great help has been rendered by Miss Lane 
(London) and Mr. Tate (Birmingham), who have allowed the use 
of their personal documents; by Miss Froud, General Secretary 
N.U.W.T., who has communicated with many of the early mem- 
bers, now retired, and thus obtained much useful information ; 
and by Miss C. Neal, L.L.A. (ex-President), who summarised a 
mass of papers relating to the period when the Union was known 
as the Equal Pay League. 

The writer desires also to tender thanks for help in certain 
specific points dealt with in the History to Miss Crosby, L.L.A. 
(Central Council and former President), who supplied a descrip- 
tion of the Union’s work on Rural Education; to Miss Cooper, 
L.L.A..(Treasurer N.U.W.T.), who drew up the section on Sex 
Hygiene; to Miss Agnes Dawson (Chairman of L. and T. Com- 
mittee, and former President) for her description of a certain 
incident which occurred while she was a member of another 
teachers” organisation; and to Miss Adelaide Jones, L.L.A. 
(Financial Secretary to the N.U.W.T.), who supplied an account 
of Lord Haldane’s meeting at Lowestoft. 

In order to explain the reason for the decision of Conference 
that the N.U.W.T. must henceforth be a separate and independent 
organisation, it has been necessary to refer in some detail to the 
events which occurred both previous and subsequent to the 
making of this decision. This has involved frequent reference 
to the policy of other teachers’ unions, and to the definite points 
on which the N.U.W.T. found itself obliged to differ both in 
policy and practice from these other associations of teachers. It 
is believed that this statement as to the development of the Union 
‘will prove useful to those members who did not personally share 
in the events there recorded, while those who did take part in the 
early struggles will perhaps find some interest in living over again 
the strenuous days of the past. 


Kak 
Lonpon, October 15th, 1928, 


GHAPTERTT: 


The Founders. 


The honour of having been the founders of the Union is shared 
by Miss Lane, late headmistress of Holland Street School, Black- 
friars, London, who is still in her retirement an active member of 
the N.U.W.T., and Mr. Joseph B. Tate, an assistant master at 
Birmingham. 


Circumstances leading to the establishment of 
the Association. 


Miss Lane was an energetic worker in the N.U.T. She was a 
member of the local Committee, and particularly interested in the 
charitable funds of the Union, spending much time and energy 
in the organisation of concerts, bazaars and other ‘‘special efforts’’ 
to increase the funds. 

About the year 1899, she was surprised to find that by the 
rules of the Benevolent and Orphan Fund, the maximum grant 
obtainable by a woman was £25, while that for a man was £30, 
though the annual subscription to the Fund was the same for men 
and women. 

She enquired as to the reason for this differentiation, and 
received answers of the same type as those now used to justify 
the unequal payment of men and women—that women eat less 
than men, that their clothes cost less, that they can do more 
things for themselves than men can. Miss Lane pointed out that 
even if these statements were true, which she did not admit, they 
did not apply in the circumstances which chiefly affected the 
women who needed the assistance of the Fund, since, in sickness 
and old age, the cost of medical attendance, nursing, food, and 
rent was as heavy for a woman as for a man. 


Attempts to Remedy this Injustice. 


No efforts were spared by Miss Lane to secure the alteration 
of this unjust rule, but it proved a long and exhausting business. 
Her methods were the following :— 


1. A Motion was sent forward to the local B. & O. meeting ; 
to obtain support for this, Miss Lane and Miss Fouracre 
previously got into touch with as many subscribers as possible, 
explaining the position, and urging them to attend the meeting 
and give their support. These tactics were successful; the 
Motion passed, and was forwarded by the local Association as 
a Conference Motion. 

2. By similar efforts, Miss Lane secured her own election 
as a Conference delegate, and was deputed to move the Motion. 
Meanwhile, she and others undertook the heavy work of 
endeavouring to enlist the sympathy and support of the various 
local B. & O. Associations. 

3. The Motion came on at the York. Conference in 1900, 
but it was lost. Flew women were present. The chief argu- 
ment put forward by the opposition was that more women 
than men were helped by the Fund—a perfectly natural thing, 
for the following reasons :— 

(a) there were many more women than men in the N.U.T. ; 

(b) more women than men subscribed to the Fund; 

(c) it was not only women teachers who were assisted, but 

widows of men teachers. 

4. Next year, Miss Lane went through the whole process 
again. She had discovered in the meantime how much greater 
were the benefits obtainable by men than by women members, 
since not only was a greater amount obtainable by a man than 
by a woman, but a man’s dependants were eligible for assist- 
ance, while those of a woman were ineligible. 

Miss Hawley (Leicester), a well-known worker for the 
Funds, moved the Motion at Conference; it was again lost, but 
by a smaller majority. 

5. Finally, at the Buxton Conference in 1903, it was passed, 
and from that time women have been eligible to receive the 
Same amount as men. 

Several years’ hard work had been necessary to accomplish 
this result—a fact entirely due to the tendency of men to ignore 
the just claims of women. 


Equal Pay League. 


At the Portsmouth Conference (1904) Miss Lane was approached 
by Mr. Tate, who told her that he had been impressed by her 
speech the previous year; he had been thinking over her argu- 
ments and had arrived at the conclusion that, not only should 
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women receive equal benefits with men from the N.U.T. Charitable 
Funds, but that they should be paid equal salaries with men for 
doing work of equal value. Mr. Tate had therefore sent a Motion 
for Conference on Equal Pay to his local Association ; it passed, 
nem. con., but, at the next meeting, it proved to have been 
omitted from the Minutes. Mr. Tate’s inquiry why and his 
request for it to be inserted roused a storm. His insistence upon 
an answer brought the reply that the Secretary had thought it 
was only ‘‘a clever bit of bunkum to get women to join the 
Association.”’ 

Mr. Tate wrote a letter to the “‘Schoolmaster’’ asking for 
support for his Motion; this aroused much opposition and derision 
and considerably enlivened the paper. But Mr. Tate’s letter—an 
appeal to those in favour of forming an Equal Pay League— 
brought numbers of replies, including one from Mr. Blackburn, 
then Chairman of the Finance and General Purposes Committee 
of the N.U.T., and one from Mr, Baldwin, on the Central Council 
of the B. & O. Funds of the N.U.T. And so the League was 
formed, with Mr. Blackburn, Mr. Baldwin, Miss Lane and Miss 
Hall as Vice-Presidents, Mr. Tate as Secretary and Mrs. Chester 
as Treasurer. 

The main object of the League was the improvement of the 
pay and position of women teachers, and its special and immediate 
object ‘‘the adoption by the N.U.T. of a Scale of Salaries embody- 
ing the Principle of Equal Pay for Men and Women Teachers.”’ 

An important step was made when Mr. Blackburn secured the 
adoption of a Resolution that ‘‘Class Mistresses working in Mixed 
or Boys’ Departments should be paid at the same rate as Class 
Masters in the same Department.’’ This appeared weekly in the 
‘‘Schoolmaster,’’ prefixed to the Scale of Salaries; it does not 
seem ever to have been enforced, and in the opinion of most 
supporters of equal pay it would have been inadvisable to introduce 
a difference in remuneration between women working in different 
departments. The Equal Pay League, while accepting it for the 
time, recognised it as a dangerous development, since it proposed 
to improve women’s salaries only where women entered into direct 
competition with men. 


CHAP EE Re Ty 


The First Equal Pay Motion at N.U.T. Conference. 

The Equal Pay Motion seems to have been on the Agenda 
for the first time at an N.U.T. Conference at Portsmouth, in 
1904, where it was moved by Miss Hall and seconded by Mr. 
Tate; it was iost by a very large majority. 

All the members of the new League were also active members 
of the N.U.T., their policy being to organise within that Union 
for the accomplishment of their aims—a policy strenuously fol- 
lowed for many years, with results to be shown later. 

The Objects of the League included the following :— 

(a) to induce women to join the N.U.T.; 

(b) to secure the election of women delegates to Conference ; 

(c) to promote the election of women to the Executive of the 

IN: Gisele 
To that end, at the 1904 N.U.T. Conference, the Committee of 
the League called a meeting of women delegates for the Saturday 
preceding the opening of Conference, to consider questions on the 
Agenda which related specially to women teachers, and to formu- 
late a plan of action. This meeting became an annual event, 
and was regularly held until a special meeting for N.U.T. women 
under the auspices of the N.U.T. was fixed for the same evening. 

For many years, the League was too poor financially ‘and too 
small in numbers to make much headway. The Annual Meeting 
of the League could be held only at the N.U.T. Conference town 
and the Committee could meet only occasionally and at their own 
expense. But the members kept the aims of the League alive 
in their own districts and in their own Local Associations. 
Women were urged to attend meetings, especially when any 
important motions were to be discussed. The small gatherings 
of members of the League gave the women the practice they 
needed in speaking and debating. 


First Annual Report of the League. 


A Report of the work of the League for 1904, its first year 
of existence, offers thanks to the officers and to certain members 
for special work, either national or local. The names include 
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Miss Billington (well known to suffragists as Teresa Billington- 
Greig), Miss Sullivan, and Miss Jackson, of Manchester (later the 
President of the N.U.W.T. and still a member of the Central 
Council), Mrs. Call, of Downham, Norfolk; Miss Davies, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon; Miss Jobson, London. There were 73 members, 
including 5 men; membership fees and donations for the year 
amounted to £5:0:6, of which £4:4:0 was paid for advertise- 
ments in the ‘‘Schoolmaster.’’ A great deal must therefore have 
been spent by individual members from their own pockets. 


First Change of Name. 


In 1906, the name was changed to ‘‘National Federation of 
Women Teachers.’’ The few men members then naturally 
dropped out, except Mr. Tate, who retained the Secretaryship. 

It was not only in the N.U.T. that members of the League 
worked for the acceptance of the principle of equal pay. Similar 
efforts were made in the London Mistresses’ Association, and 
some of the more progressive members of that body joined the 
League; among these was Mrs. Ferrari, the present Secretary 
of the London Unit of the N.U.W.T., who gave valuable help. 

In the London Teachers’ Association, too, the members of the 
League worked continuously for the passing of a Motion on equal 
pay. In 1907, Miss Nancy Lightman, the brilliant and indefatig- 
able champion of women’s suffrage at N.U.T. Conference towns, 
and a constant speaker for the cause right up to the granting of 
the vote in 1928, moved a Motion on equal pay at a meeting of 
the L.T.A. in the Memorial Hall. We quote from Miss Lane’s 
account of the proceedings :— 

“It was a very crowded meeting. The women attended in 
great numbers, and I think the conduct of the men was a real 
eye-opener to those present, and did more to strengthen the 
N.F.W.T. than anything else had done, for they realised some- 
thing of the nature of the men’s opposition. 

‘‘Miss Lightman was howled down, and for some time neither 
she nor I, who attempted to second from the body of the Hall, 
could be heard. Whistles were blown, feet stamped, comic songs 
were sung by organised opposition, and finally the meeting had 
to be adjourned, and broke up in disorder. This conduct was 
repeated at subsequent meetings, at one of which Mr. Mark Wilks 
(who in later years suffered a term of imprisonment for a technical 
breach of the law owing to his support of women’s freedom), 
attempting to speak in favour ve the Motion, was attacked and 
pulled off the platform.”’ 


GAPE CER Lr 


Women’s Suffrage. 


Since the most progressive among women teachers were now 
members of the N.F.W.T., the Federation naturally took up the 
question of women’s suffrage, which by 1908 had attained much 
importance throughout the country. 

It was considered, and rightly so, that if a Union like the 
N.U.T., with such a large membership of women, would declare 
itself'in favour of women’s suffrage, this would have great weight 
with the Government. 

Accordingly the question of equal pay was left in abeyance, 
and members of the Federation, through the local N.U.T: Asso- 
ciations, determined to devote their energies towards securing, by 
constitutional means, the official endorsement by their Union of 
the principle of votes for women. They never dreamt, at this 
juncture, that there would be any serious opposition in a body 
of educated men and women to such a logical and reasonable 
proposition, particularly as one of the avowed objects of the 
N.U.T. is ‘‘to secure the effective representation of educational 
interests in Parliament’’—an object which could certainly be more 
easily achieved if the voting-power of the Union were trebled. 


Constitutional Tactics. 


Accordingly all the machinery which had previously been used 
to bring about the passing of a Resolution in favour of equal pay 
was now used for the Suffrage. N.F.W.T. members in N.U.T. 
Associations throughout the country endeavoured to get a Motion 
of sympathy with unenfranchised women teachers passed at local 
meetings and sent up as a Conference Motion. 

The extreme modesty of the terms of the Motion should be 
noted. It did not ask for the help of the N.U.T.; it did not ask 
that any Union money should be spent to secure votes for women 
teachers, though Union money had been spent in 1903 to obtain 
votes for men teachers living in school houses. The women asked 
for no active help, but merely that their own Union would pass a 
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Motion of Sympathy 


with those teachers whe were debarred from voting merely on 
account of their sex. 

The Motion raised violent opposition, but by means of almost 
superhuman efforts it was passed in some local N.U.T. Associa- 
tions and finally appeared on the Conference Agenda at Aberyst- 
wyth in 1911. 

Under the Presidency of Miss Cleghorn, Mr. Allen Croft 
(Executive) tried to move urgency for the Suffrage Motion to be 
put. Then broke out the wildest scenes of disorder—worse even 
than had occurred in the L.T.A. when Miss Lightman attempted 
to move the equal pay Motion. 

Hundreds of men, massed at the back of the hall, prevented 
Mr. Croft from Aeinine a hearing. They amned! howled, 
hurled insults at the speaker and at suffragists, and utterly refused 
to allow Mr. Croft’s speech to proceed. This continued without 
intermission for thirty minutes, at the end of which time Mr. 
Croft had to resume his seat. The Motion was lost by 40,653 
votes to 12,276. During the whole time the women suffragists 
had sat, calm and dignified, in the seats at the front of the hall; 
they were subsequently congratulated by Miss Cleghorn on their 
restraint. 


1912-1914, 


Not daunted by the Aberystwyth defeat, the N.F.W.T. con- 
tinued for three years longer using every constitutional means 
to secure that the Suffrage Motion should be passed. 

In many local N.U.T. Associations it was most difficult to 
secure the passing of such a Motion; one case in particular should 
be noted :— 

In a certain association the women teachers had worked for 
years, raising funds for N.U.T. charities, by means of Bazaars, 
Concerts, Whist Drives, arranging teas, and attending to the 
general domestic affairs of the association. 

Women everywhere were awakening to the fact that all was 
not well with the position of women; the demand for suffrage 
was growing, and the women in this association were keen that 
their demand should be endorsed by their Union. 

They thought that, as loyal members, they had only to ask 
the assistance of their men colleagues, and it would be readily 
given; they were to be disillusioned. In February, 1912, the 
‘‘Sympathy’’ Motion was proposed and seconded at an association 
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meeting by women members; contrary to expectation, it roused 
the hostility. of most of the men and some of the women and was 
defeated. 

At a meeting held on October 11th, 1912, the Resolution of 
sympathy was passed, as a Conference Motion. But the women 
had noted at the last Annual Conference that some delegates, 
instructed by their local Association to vote for the Motion, had 
in fact voted against it, so they took measures to prevent this 
from occurring in their own association. 


The Result of Attempting to Work through the N.U.T. 


What followed must be carefully noted; it is a complete answer 
to people who, never having tried it, assert that if feminists had 
worked through the N.U.T., they could have achieved their aims 
without organising in a separate union. 


1. In January, 1913; at an Adjourned Annual Meeting of 
the N.U.T. local association, an Amendment to Rule XII of 
the association was carried, to the effect that delegates to the 
Annual Conference should be bound to vote at that Conference 
for all Motions sent up by their association. 


2. The Standing Orders prohibited the re-opening of any 
Resolution that had been passed within the previous six months 
unless a two-thirds majority of members present and voting 
should decide on such a re-opening. 


3. In spite of the above Standing Order, on February 15th, 
the local Committee moved for urgency to re-open 

(a) the question of the binding of delegates ; 

(b) the ‘Sympathy Resolution’ itself. 

4. On March 7th, at a Special Meeting of thc association, 
the Chairman allowed these cuestions to be re-opened, without 
ascertaining whether or not such a course had the approval 
of the necessary two-thirds majority, thus infringing the Stand- 
ing Order. 

5. The women who had been interested in the passing of 
the Amendment to Rule XII protested against this illegal ac- 
tion of the chairman, but in vain. They then declined to take 
any further part in the meeting, as they would have been 
countenancing illegal procedure had they done so. Never- 
theless, the vote was taken, and they were included by the 
Chairman as voting against. The result was a majority for 
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the Committee’s Motion, but not a majority of two-thirds, 
which was an indication that the two-thirds majority necessary 
to legalise the re-opening of the question would not have been 
secured. The point to be remembered, however, is that the 
Chairman did not obey the Standing Order which laid down 
that no question should be re-opened within six months unless 
a two-thirds majority decided otherwise. 


6. A deputation of women went to Hamilton House and 
interviewed Mr. Goldstone (Assistant Secretary), and later Sir 
James Yoxall (General Secretary). They received an assurance 
that the Executive would stand by the women. Subsequently, 
however, the Chairman of the local association read to an 
N.U.T. meeting, a letter which purported to come from Sir 
James Yoxall advising that the matter be fought out locally. 


7. In the course of the dispute, a legal opinion was obtained 
from Mr. Henry Lynn, Standing Counsel to the N.U.T., in 
which occurs the following sentence, directly relevant to the 
point at issue: ‘‘Unless it can be shown that it was ‘agreed 
upon by a two-thirds majority of the members present’ I am 
of opinion that the resolution to rescind is invalid and of no 
effect.’’ 


8. In spite of this ruling, the Resolution to rescind was 
acted upon. 


9. Other minor illegalities occurred during the 18 months 
that the dispute lasted; some of these related to the keeping 
of the Minutes, which were not a complete and correct record ; 
e.g., the fact that a number of members left the meeting as 
a protest was not recorded; there were other irregularities also. 


The only conclusion to be arrived at was that it was imprac- 
ticable to work through the N.U.T. for any reforms which did 
not meet the approval of the men members. Supporters of 
women’s suffrage in this particular association had devoted more 
than two years to an attempt to work constitutionally through 
the N.U.T.; nearly a year to creating a favourable opinion in 
the association, and a year and a half to trying to obtain redress 
for illegality. They failed. Is it any wonder that they thought 
the time had arrived when a different plan of working should be 
adopted ? 

A somewhat similar case occurred in one of the London N.U.T. 
local associations. Here also the suftragists among the members 
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were anxious that the ‘Svmpathy’ Motion should be passed by 
the local association and sent to Conference. 


A rule of the association laid down that seven days’ notice 
should be given of every meeting. 


The suffrage Motion was to be debated at a meeting to be 
held on a certain Saturday. During the preceding week, notices 
were sent out ante-dating the Saturday meeting, and fixing it 
for Friday. The effect of this would be that members who had 
arranged to attend on Saturday might be unable to be present 
on the altered date; moreover, the seven days’ notice required 
by the rules had not been given. 


At the Friday meeting, the Vice-Chairman, a woman, asked 
the Chairman why the date had been altered, and why the neces- 
sary seven days’ notice had not been given. 


The Chairman replied that it was due to an emergency—which 
he did not explain—and added that the Emergency Committee 
had power to act. 


The Vice-Chairman then pointed out that she, as an officer, 
was a member of the Emergency Committee, and had not been 
notified. She thereupon moved the adjournment of the meeting, 
which was carried. 


It should be noted that two rules had been broken: (1) the 
necessary seven days’ notice of the Friday meeting had not been 
given; (2) if indeed the Emergency Committee had decided to 
alter the date, such proceeding was out cf order, as a member of 
the Committee had not been notified. Moreover, no emergency 
had existed. 
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CHAPTER BY: 


Further Effects. 


Meanwhile, N.F.W.T. members in other districts had been 
continuing their efforts to obtain from the N.U.T. an official en- 
dorsement of the principle of women’s suffrage. 

The Motion was brought up at the Hull Conference in 1912, 
at Weston in 1913, and at Lowestoft in 1914, and heavily defeated 
each time. 

Proceedings at the Weston and the Lowestoft Conferences 
were not without interest. The following account of an afternoon 
session at the Weston Conference is supplied by an eye-witness, 
Miss Adelaide Jones, afterwards the Financial Secretary to the 
N.F.W.T. :— 

‘‘One of my most vivid recollections of an N.U.T. Conference 
is an incident which happened at Weston during an address by 
the late Lord Haldane. 

‘“The atmosphere at this meeting was electric, and the 
audience was in a high state of tension, for it was well 
known that a band of men members had been organised to deal 
summarily with any woman who dared to raise her voice in the 
meeting. The greatest difficulty was experienced by the women 
delegates in securing admission and their tickets were scrutinised 
many times by the stewards before they were finally allowed to 
stand in a corner at the very back of the Hall. 

‘‘Miss Cutten, a London member, had managed to secure a 
chair and, in order to hear something of the speech—for great 
things were expected of Lord Haldane—she stood upon this and 
steadied herself by holding a rod which ran along the ceiling. 
In the little group surrounding her were Miss Froud and Miss 
Tanner. 

‘‘After many laudatory remarks addressed to Lord Haldane from 
the President, the speech began and was punctuated continuously 
by applause and exclamations of agreement from the men. Lord 
Haldane was outlining the education of the future. Boys should 
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have this; boys must have that, etc., etc., but not one word about 
girls did he say: and, so far, no word had been said by a woman 
delegate; they had listened attentively and hopefully. At last, 
when it appeared that the education of the future generation of 
girls was to be overlooked altogether, Miss Cutten ventured to 
put the pertinent question ‘What about the education of the girls?’ 


‘‘Pandemonium followed. Men rose in the hall with their backs 
to the platform and shouted wildly ; the organised stewards rushed 
upon Miss Cutten, seized her by the legs and dragged her from 
the chair on which she was standing; her weight was thus thrown 
on the rod which she was holding and this came down, bringing 
part of the ceiling with it and covering the women near by with 
plaster. Not content with rushing Miss Cutten from the hall, 
other men aimed blows at her as she was dragged along and, in 
a few seconds, she, with other women delegates, was ejected from 
the hall. 


“Is it any wonder that women were indignant when this was 
the treatment they received from their men colleagues, merely 
for putting a perfectly legitimate question ? 

‘“These happenings are over and may be forgotten, but their 
results will be felt as long as the peace-loving women, who were 
roused to action by incidents such as this, are alive to continue 
the work to which they then pledged themselves.”’ 


In 1914, at Lowestoft, Conference was very panicky. Women 
delegates were subjected to a not too polite interrogation each 
morning on their arrival, and were even in some cases roughly 
handled, though they had neither done nor intended doing anything 
unconstitutional. One morning Miss Byett created a diversion. 
Early in the proceedings, she rose, and calmly enquired of the 
President whether she might ask a question. ‘‘No! Sit down!’’ 
roared hundreds of voices. Miss Byett stood her ground, and, 
order being at length restored, though not for quite a considerable 
time, so alarmed was Conference at the thought that this quiet, 
dignified lady might ask an inconvenient question, the President 
gave her permission to speak. In clear tones she said, ‘‘Is there 
any objection, Mr. President, to our having a window open for 
ventilation ?”’ ; 

The explanation of the defeat at Conference of a Motion which 
had been sent up by so many local Associations is, unfortunately, 
that some of the delegates who were instructed by their Association 
to vote for the Motion actually voted against it at Conference! 
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Such treachery would be incredible were it not proved by the fact 
that delegates boasted openly of their breach of faith. 

The War temporarily put an end to the Suffrage fight. 
N.F.W.T. women had wasted five years in endeavouring by con- 
stitutional means to elicit an official expression of sympathy for 
the principle of women’s suffrage, and a partial measure of 
enfranchisement was passed in 1918 without there having been any 
official support, not even a Resolution of sympathy, from the 
iN. U.T. 

Indeed, Mr. Crook, one of the two N.U.T. Members of 
Parliament, voted against the Representation of the People Bill 
in the House of Commons early in 1925. 

The Bill was a Private Members’ Bill, not a Government Bill; 
every M.P. was therefore free to vote for it had he so wished, 
and several Conservative members, including Lady Astor, Lord 
Henry Cavendish Bentinck and Sir Robert Newman did so vote. 
Yet an N.U.T. member, the officer of a Union containing thousands 
of unenfranchised women, recorded his vote against the extension 
of the franchise. 

In spite of this record, many N.F.W.T. members still retained 
their membership of the N.U.T., and endeavoured to promote 
the interests of women teachers through that Union. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Women on N.U.T. Executive. 


In pursuance of the idea of working through the N.U.T., it 
was the expressed policy of the N.F.W.T. (1) to induce women 
to join the N.U.T., and (2) to secure the election of more women 
to the N.U.T. Executive. There had never been a women Vice- 
President of the N.U.T. until Miss Cleghorn was elected to that 
position in 1910, and the total number of women on an Executive 
of 37 had been from six to eight. 

The N.F.W.T., therefore, promoted the candidature of women 
in various districts, but was uable to increase the number returned 
to the Executive until in 1914, Miss Phipps, B.A., was returned 
by a very narrow majority, with the unprecendented result that, 
of the three Executive members for Wales, two were women. 
The next year Miss Aidney was returned for the North Midlands, 
and for one year there were nine women on an Executive of 37. 

This proportion was not maintained, Miss Phipps being de- 
feated in 1916. 

The long-continued and persistent campaign of the N.F.W.T. 
to secure the election of a due proportion of women to the 'N.U.T. 
Executive was entirely unsuccessful, and the following are some 
of the circumstances which contributed to the failure of the plan :— 


1. Apathy on the part of a very large number of N.U.T. 
women. 


2. Control of the machinery of the elections by men. It is 
important to give examples of the influence of this factor; the 
following instances should be carefully noted :— 

(a) A woman was nominated for the Executive by her own 
N.U.T. local Association. The local secretary failed 
to send up her nomination by the time fixed; conse- 
quently, when the list of nominations, with the names 
attached of Associations nominating, was published, 
this woman’s name appeared as nominated by other 
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local associations, but not by her own. The inference 
was obvious, and the woman was not elected. 

(b) Great efforts were made by N.F.W.T. members to get 
a woman elected as Vice-President of the N.U.T. In 
one area, the women had worked particularly hard, and 
had obtained promises of several hundred votes, but the 
local secretary did not send out any voting papers until 
after the appointed day; it was too late to vote, and the 
strenuous work of the women for a whole year was 
wasted. 

(c) A woman having been elected to the N.U.T. Executive, 
an unsuccessful candidate in the same town declared 
publicly at a teachers’ meeting that she and her sup- 
porters had malignantly and maliciously tampered with 
the voting papers. The charge was, of course, utterly 
unfounded. It was reported to the Executive, but the 
slanderer was never made either to withdraw or to sub- 
stantiate his assertion. Whether or not that had any- 
thing to do with it, the woman did not secure election 
the following year. 

(d) A man having been nominated for the N.U.T. Execu- 
tive, a circular was issued purporting to be an appeal 
from a number. of local women teachers in favour of 
his candidature. A member of the N.F.W.T. saw in 
this list the name of a waman friend of hers who was 
in South Africa, and could not have seen the circular. 
The N.U.T. Election Secretary was challenged, and he 
admitted that he had written to the women whose names 
were on the list and said that if he did not hear from 
them within three days he should enter their names as 
supporters. 

Thinking women were now beginning to realise the futility of 
attempting to forward their aims through the election of women 
to the N.U.T. Executive. This opinion was confirmed by their 
experience in the attempts to secure the adoption of equal pay 
as the policy of the N.U.T. 
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CHAPTERS VA: 


Equal Pay. 


Years of wasted effort, however, were to pass before members 
of the N.F.W.T., with the utmost reluctance, came to the con- 
clusion that it was useless to try to work inside the N.U.T. for 
reforms specially affecting women. We have already shown how 
Miss Lane.in 1904 attempted to get the N.U.T. Conference to 
adopt equal pay as a principle and how Miss Lightman made a 
similar effort three or four years later at an L.T.A. meeting. 
About 1912, N.F.W.T. women, undeterred by their lack of success 
with the question of the Parliamentary Franchise, began consti- 
tutional work in N.U.T. local associations for the passing of a 
Motion on equal pay. 

The procedure was the same as for the suffrage Motion; in 
each N.U.T. association efforts must be made to secure the passing 
of an equal pay Conference Motion, and, if this were accomplished, 
it was necessary to vote the Motion high enough upon the list to 
secure its debate at Conference; finally came the Conference vote. 

The following are examples of the frustration of these constitu- 
tional efforts :— 

1. At a certain local N.U.T. meeting the business included 
the selection of Motions for Conference. The Agenda was 
arranged to allow a fixed time for each Motion, but the Chair- 
man, in contravention of the rules, allowed the discussion on 
the Motion which preceded that on Equal Pay to extend into 
the time set apart for the Equal Pay discussion. Thus the 
debate on Equal Pay, having begun late, was not finished by 
the time when the next Motion was due to begin, but the Chair- 
man refused either to allow a vote to be taken on it, or to 
extend the time so as to give the Equal Pay discussion the 
correct amount of time. ‘Thus the whole of the year’s consti- 
tutional work for equal pay in that district was wasted, through 
the unconstitutional act of the Chairman. 

2. In another area the Equal Pay Motion was passed several 
times at local meetings as a Conference Motion, but never 
sent up. 
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L.T.A. Incident. 

The London Teachers’ Association was not at this period 
officially connected with the N.U.T., but many of its most active 
members were also members of the national body. 

Since the purpose of this section is to show the necessity for 
women teachers to organise as women, and not in a mixed union, 
in order to promote certain objects, it is appropriate to record 
the following instance. The account is supplied by Miss Dawson 
from her personal experience :— | 

‘“The trouble began in October, 1912. The Annual General 
Meeting of the L.T.A. took place in the Memorial Hall, when 
Miss A. K. Williams vacated the chair and Mr. H. J. Woods 
became the new Chairman. 

‘“The whole of the rules of the Ae tibaN were down for 
revision, and the course adopted was to rescind the old rules, 
before introducing the proposed new ones. The first rule dealt 
with the name of the Association—that was passed. Next came 
the “Objects of the Association,’ and the women had tabled a 
new Object, viz.: ‘To secure equal pay for men and women 
teachers of the same professional status.’ 

‘“Mr. Hicks-Bolton was to have been the Mover, but just as 
this should have taken place the Chairman ruled it out of order, 
and persistently refused to give any reason for his ruling. The 
terms of the proposed new Object had been printed in the ‘London 
Teacher’ ; it appeared on the Agenda of the meeting ; no objection 
to it had been made either at the preceding Officers’ meeting or 
at the Committee meeting; it was therefore natural to expect that 
the matter would be debated in the same way as all the others. 
The Chairman, however, insisted that the suggested new Object 
was outof order, whereupon a woman member moved the adjourn- 
ment of the meeting, and gave notice that she meant to challenge 
the Chairman’s ruling. The adjournment was carried and the 
assembly broke up. At the adjourned meeting the Vice-chairman 
occupied the chair while a debate took place on the Chairman’s 
ruling, and in spite of the fact that the vote went against the 
Chairman’s ruling, he attempted to proceed with the business, 
omitting any debate on the proposed new Object; the result was 
commotion and another adjournment. It was not until the 
Annual General Meeting had been called for the fourth time that 
any business was done. During these weeks the L.T.A. was 
without any rules and without a Constitution. Before the fourth 
meeting was called the women, through the Mistresses’ Sub- 
Committee, agreed upon a compromise, viz., to allow all the rest 
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of the rules to be debated on condition that time and opportunity 
should be given for a debate on the principle of Equal Pay for 
Equal Work. That debate took place, and the Motion was 
passed by a large majority. Then followed another Motion, viz., 
that a Referendum of the whole Association be taken on the 
matter, and on a show of hands this was declared carried. 

‘‘The L.T.A. officers were so incensed at the persistence of 
the women and so full of fear at their continued attendance in 
large numbers at members’ meetings that they were determined 
to alter the Constitution and submit the business of the Associa- 
tion in the future to a Conference of delegates and not to a 
members’ meeting as hitherto. They attempted to bring about 
this change through their General Committee, in spite of the 
existing rules which provided that any change must take place at 
the Annual General Meeting of members. Many times in Com- 
mittee the officers were chailenged as to the legality of the pro- 
ceedings, and they were asked whether they ‘had taken legal 
advice. Apparently they had not. The proposed change in the 
Constitution and the alteration of rules were eventually decided 
upon by a majority of the Committee, and the new Constitution 
was launched upon the members. The women members against 
whom these proceedings had been levelled were not daunted; they, 
together with some men sympathisers, sought legal advice and as 
a result the officers of the L.T.A. were served with a writ of 
injunction. The case against the officers was heard in the High 
Court in July, 1913. The women won their case and the L.T.A. 
officers had to pay costs. The plaintiffs in the case were actually 
three men and two women, the three men having befriended the 
women right through the wretched business. The solicitors 
advising the women knew that they had a good case, but because 
of the prejudice against Suffragists at the time warned certain 
women that their names were prominently before the public and 
that they were known as suffragettes; it was therefore better for 
the sake of the result that less well-known names should be before 
the Court; this advice was taken, and the plaintiffs were known 
as C. Hicks-Bolton and others. 

‘“The fact that judgment had been given against the officers of 
the L.T.A. necessitated the calling of another Annual General 
Meeting, which took place in the Albert Hall. This time a big 
whip up was organised and a majority of members attended with 
instructions to vote for the new Constitution; from that time, 
therefore, the L.T.A.’s affairs have been governed by a Conference 
of delegates.’’ 
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Equal Pay at N.U.T. Conferences. 

At the N.U.T. Annual Conference held at Lowestoft in 1914, 
Miss Agnes Dawson moved and Miss Byett,!L.L.A., seconded an 
Equal Pay Amendment to a Motion on a National Scale of 
Salaries. A division being taken, the Amendment was declared 
to be lost, 58,483 voting against, and 11,017 for; majority 
against, 47,466. The result, according to the ‘‘Schoolmaster,’’ 
was received with laughter. 

There was no N.U.T. Conference in 1915, but at the 1916 
Conference at Buxton the chief business was the passing of a 
Salary Scale. An Amendment in favour of an equal scale for 
men and women was sent up, and Miss C. Neal (Swansea), who 
became President of the N.U.W.T. in 1927, was selected to move 
it. She went to the platform for this purpose, and after she had 
been kept standing there for a considerable time,’ the President, 
Mr. Crook, ruled the Amendment out of order. Thus not even 
a discussion on equal pay was permitted, and a year’s constitu- 
tional work for this reform, not only in one local association, but 
throughout the country, was wasted. 

Up to this time no general feeling had been expressed that 
it was useless to try to work in the N.U.T. for such questions, 
but from now there was a growing realisation of this fact, and 
many women left the N.U.T. as a result of the events at the 
Buxton Conference. 


The Referendum. 

The next attempts to induce the N.U.T. to adopt equal pay 
as its policy occurred in 1918 at the Cambridge Conference. 
There were still in that Union many feminists, and the result of 
the discussion was the decision to take a Referendum of members 
on the subject. It is worthy of note that the Motion for the 
taking of the Referendum was proposed by a man. The vote 
was taken between March 22nd and April 7th, 1919, and the 
question was: “‘Are you in favour of Equal Pay for men and 
women teachers of the same professional status?’’ During the 
year, very great efforts were made by supporters of equal pay 
to ensure that the importance of the Referendum should be 
appreciated, and that every member should vote. The result, 
which was announced at the Cheltenham Conference in 1919, 
was: For, 35,004; Against, 15,039. Majority for, 19,965. 

Equal Pay thus became the official policy of the N.U.T., and 
the scale of salaries printed in the ‘‘Schoolmaster’’ embodied 
equal pay from Easter, 1919, until April 8th, 1922. 
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That, however, is apparently all that was done by the N.U.T. 
for equal pay; indeed, the influence of that Union appears to 
have gone against rather than in favour of equal pay, even after 


the result of the Referendum, as is shown in the following 
chapter. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Attitude of N.U.T. Opposed to Equal Pay. 


In the issue of the ‘‘Schoolmaster’’ dated December 6th, 
1919, only eight months after the announcement of the Referen- 
dum result, a leader-writer, dealing with the Provisional Mini- 
mum Scale, referred to N.F.W.T. members as ‘‘wildest Ama- 
zons,’’ and “‘the fierce Hippolytas of the Women’s Federation,”’ 
because of their advocacy of equal pay, that is, of the very policy 
supposed to have been adopted by his Union less than a year 
previously. 

In October, 1919, only six months after the announcement of 
the result of the Referendum, an important member of the N.U.T. 
Executive, and Past-President of the N.U.T., wrote to the 
*“Times’’ about equal pay—not in favour of it, but against it, 
notwithstanding that it was the declared policy of his Union; 
he stated that there was only one logical argument against equal 
pay, and that was the greater frequency of sickness among 
women teachers, and he quoted statistics from the T.P.S. He 
concluded by saying that the economic er was strongly 
against the logical position. 

The matter was taken up by the N.F.W.T., as it seemed 
probable that the writer had arrived at his fee by reference 
to the Ordinary Section only of the T.P.S. This proved to be 
true, the statistics of the Deposit Section being much more 
favourable to women. 

The N.U.T. writer then withdrew from his position, and the 
amazing fact was revealed that he had generalised from the 
figures relating to only 1,300 women ! 

The point to be noted is that a prominent member of the 
executive committee of the N.U.T. should publish in an educa- 
tional journal a statement against a policy which had been adopted 
by his Union only six months before. 

In 1920 (the year after the announcement of the result of 
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the Referendum) ‘‘The Schoolmaster’’ said: ‘‘The interests of 
teachers as a whole must not be allowed to become jeopardised 
by the foolish, concerned either for equal, or anti-equal, pay.’’ 

In the ‘‘Schoolmaster’’ of October 26th, 1923, a leader-writer 
referred to the N.U.W.T. as ‘‘anarchists who fiddle their tunes 
about equal pay.”’ 

In October, 1923, an N.U.T. Executive member wrote thus 
to a woman teacher :— 

‘In theory, owing to the fact that the plebiscite has not been 
changed, equal pay is the policy of the Union, but in practice 
this is not so, for at two Conferences it has been decided by a 
card vote that the present scales and conditions shall be adopted 
as the working and actual policy.’’ 

In April, 1924, Mr. Barraclough (Executive N.U.T.) wrote 
a letter to,“"The | Yorkshire: Evening: Post,.’ in weterence fo¥a 
statement in the report of the National Association of School- 
masters to the effect that the Burnham Scales had been adopted 
‘‘at a moment when feminist views secured control of the body 
(the N.U.T.) negotiating for the teachers.”’ 

Mr. Barraclough denied this, and declared that ‘‘Many men 
delegates had travelled long distances at their own expense, and 
were hardly likely to sacrifice their personal interests under 
feminist influence.’’ 

The ‘‘Schoolmaster’”’ of June 18th, 1921, ‘referring to the 


Burnham Scales, says in the leading article: ‘‘The real and 
immediate problem is not now, if it ever was, whether pay should 
be equal as between the sexes......... (Our italics.) 


Another member of the N.U.T. Executive, a woman, and 
a former president, declared at a Joint Annual Meeting of N.U.T. 
Secretaries in a northern county that she did not regard the 
question of equal pay as of paramount importance. This oc- 
curred about April, 1921, only two years having elapsed since 
the Referendum ! 

These instances, and others, gradually forced most of the 
active members of the N.U.W.T. to the conviction that just as 
they had failed to obtain any assistance from the N.U.T. in 
securing the vote, it was equally futile to expect help in the 
struggle for equal pay, and, seeing the facts here recorded, what 
unbiassed person could come to ‘a different conclusion? 

Another incident, which occurred at Swansea in 1917, was the 
cause of several resignations from the N.U.T. in that district. It 
tended to show that the men in that union, like most men, really 
at times forgot that women existed. 
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A campaign to increase salaries in Swansea, in which the 
women members had been as active as the men, resulted in an 
increase of £40 to the maximum salary of assistant masters, and 
of £10 to that of some assistant mistresses, thereby greatly in- 
creasing the already existing differentiation in favour of men. 

The £40 increase put the assistant masters at the top of the 
salary list published in the Handbook of the Class Teachers’ 
Federation, but the women assistants still occupied a low place 
in the corresponding women’s list. 

Ignoring this fact, and thinking only of the men, the ‘‘School- 
master’? came out with a triumphant editorial paragraph headed 
*‘Swansea First.’’ The women were not first—far from it; but 
that had evidently never occurred to the leader-writer. Worse 
even than this, an official letter of thanks was stated to have been 
sent from the N.U.T. to the Swansea Authority—a letter which, 
by conveying the impression that the N.U.T. was satisfied, effec- 
tually prevented the women from carrying out their plans for 

‘obtaining a larger increase. 

The effect of these events in modifying the policy of the Union 

will be shown later. 
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CHAPTER. VIIL 


Earlier Optional Retirement. 


The N.F.W.T. very early took a prominent part in pressing | 
for an optional retirement age which should be earlier than 65. 
Mrs. Read, a London member of the N.F.W.T. Central Council, 
was specially useful to the movement, particularly in pointing out 
in 1908 that the Treasury had received £350,900 from the teachers 
for their pensions, and had spent only £136,000; moreover, the 
contributions not being funded, the balance was not used for 
teachers; there was, therefore, money in hand which could be 
used to give pensions at an earlier age to such teachers as desired 
earlier retirement. 

The N.F.W.T. was exceedingly active in working for E.O.R., 
as it was popularly called, and was greatly assisted by joining 
forces with Mr. Francis Gale and his party. Meetings were held, 
Resolutions were passed, letters were sent to the Press, and depu- 
tations were organised. In 1913, Miss Randall and Miss Phipps 
went in deputation to the Board of Education on the subject; Mr. 
Lloyd George had previously refused to receive such a deputation. 

At first an attempt was made to work through the N.U.T., 
but great opposition was encountered; at the Lowestoft N.U.T. 
Conference, for example, Miss Phipps, moving the E.O.R. Motion, 
was subjected during her speech to a running fire of hostile com- 
ments from an Executive member on the platform just behind her, 
and the N.U.T. opposition was further proved by the character 
of the report of this debate which appeared subsequently in the 
‘‘Schoolmaster’’ columns. 

Here again, as in the cases of Equal Suffrage and Equal Pay, 
the efforts of the N.F.W.T. met with uncompromising hostility in 
the N.U.T. de 

The Executive took the unusual course of issuing a Circular 
on the subject to members of Conference; we reprint a portion 
of it here :— 
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‘Leaflets and petitions in favour of what is called ‘Earlier 
Optional Retirement’ have been circulated among members of 
late in connection with the anticipated amendment of the Elemen- 
tary School Teachers (Superannuation) Act, 1898. Facts and 
figures in connection with Friendly Societies and Insurance 
Societies make it clear that to obtain both better pensions and 
earlier optional retirement would mean an enormous financial 
demand. A great number of teachers desire to continue teaching 
after 65, and many applications for extensions of certificates are 
made every year, so that earlier optional retirement ought to have 
as a complement later optional retirement ‘to which, however, 
a large number of young teachers take exception, because it 
would reduce the opportunities for promotion. The age of €5 
is considered to be a fair compromise between the two extremes; 
it would be dangerous to fix a retiring age lower than that. In 
fact,.the age of 65 1s a safeguard for the teacher «..... .). 

‘‘The Executive wish to make it clear that correspondence and 
petitions concerning earlier optional retirement can be of no avail 
unless the sum of money which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is to allot to the purpose of improving the Elementary School 
Teachers (Superannuation) Act, 1898, is sufficient to provide more 
benefits than those which are included in the Union’s scheme of 
superannuation reform.”’ 

Although, however, the Executive was opposed to E.O.R., it 
nevertheless claimed credit for the granting of the measure. In 
leaflet No. 10, published by the N.U.T., appeared the following 
words :— 

‘‘The recently passed Superannuation Act should make every 
teacher—and particularly every woman teacher—become a member 
of the N.U.T. out of gratitude alone.’’ 

‘Early Optional Retirement. Bigger Pensions. Disablement 
Allowances. Death Gratuities. 

‘All the above are now provided by the new Superannuation 
Act, and only by the continuous action of prominent members 
of the Union, and its Secretary and Executive, has the nation 
been prepared to accept, and the Government at last been moved 
to grant a measure which recognises that after labour should come, 
not only rest, but comfort in retirement.’”’ 

Thus the N.U.T. claimed ‘‘gratitude’’ for a measure, E.O.R., 
which they had definitely opposed. 
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CHAPTER ‘FX. 


Development of the N.U.W.T. 


A Woman Secretary. 


Mr. Tate, as we have shown, had done pioneer work for women 
in establishing and carrying on the Federation. For ten years 
he had given his time and strength to developing the association, 
which owes him a debt that can never be paid. 

From time to time he had suggested that a woman should 
now take his place, since it was anomalous that a Women’s 
Federation should have a man ‘secretary, but no woman could be 
found to relieve him of the work; in the autumn of 1911 he gave 
a year’s notice of retirement. Miss Froud, of West Ham, had 
been present at the historic Aberystwyth Conference of the N.U.T., 
and, horrified at the riotous conduct of the men during the Suffrage 
debate, she saw that the time had come—to use her favourite 
phrase—for women to work out their own salvation. In the 
ensuing year, her N.U.T. association (West Ham) proved hostile 
to the Suffrage Motion, so in February 1912, the West Ham women 
teachers decided to form a society of their own, within the N.U.T., 
which they did. 

At the Hull Conference of the N.U.T. (1912), Miss Froud, with 
Miss Jones, Miss Widdicombe, Miss Somers and other West Ham 
delegates, attended the meeting of the Women’s Federation, and 
being informed of Mr. Tate’s opinion that it was advisable that 
the Federation should have a woman secretary, she promised that 
she would take on the position at the next Conference. During 
the year, the West Ham Women Teachers’ Association came into 
the Federation, and at Easter 1913, at the Weston-super-Mare 
N.U.T. Conference, Mr. Tate resigned the position which for a 
decade he had so nobly filled, and Miss Froud was appointed 
Secretary. 

The members of the Federation parted with their old secretary 
with keen regret, and with deep gratitude for the heroic work 
he had done for women teachers; a suitable presentation was 
subsequently made to him and Mrs. Tate, but nothing can ever 
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repay him for his sacrifices, and he will always have an honoured 
place in our memory. ; 


The New Officers. 


From Easter 1913, Miss Froud was not only the Honorary 
Secretary, but also the Treasurer of the N.F.W.T.; she was, 
in fact, as Mr. Tate had been, the only officer, until in 1914 Miss 
Poulter, B.Sc., became assistant secretary. These two officers 
worked at school during the day and did Federation work at their 
own homes during the evenings and week-ends. 

Soon, however, the increase of Federation activities proved 
too much for the strength of these honorary officers, and in 1916 
Miss Byett came to the rescue and saved the Federation by taking 
up the work of General Secretary temporarily. This she continued 
to do for some months with the absolute efficiency which always 
attached to everything undertaken by her. 

In 1914 Miss Adelaide Jones, another member of the pro- 
gressive West Ham Branch of the N.F.W.T., became Honorary 
Treasurer; this gave an opportunity for the further development 
of the work of the Federation; but it was evident that a full- 
time official was needed, and in 1917 the tremendous step for- 
ward was taken of securing Miss Froud’s consent to withdraw 
from school, and to take the post of General Secretary of the 
Union. 

At this time, too, the Presidential badge was introduced—a 
beautifully enamelled medallion, specially designed for the Union. 
A representation of the design appears on the cover of this book. 
The beauty of the medallion was enhanced in 1923 by the addition 
of a most artistic gold chain; this was presented to Miss Grinter 
at the Cardiff Conference on the occasion of her succession to the 
office of President, and was the gift of her own Branch, Leyton. 

The President’s badge and chain naturally pass on to each 
succeeding holder of the office. In 1918 it was felt that the 
retiring President should have a permanent memento of her 
presidential year; it was therefore decided to present every ex- 
President with a gold and enamel pendant and brooch. The 
design was the joint work of Miss Neal and Miss Phipps. 


Headquarters. 


The problem of the housing of the Federation also became 
acute, and in 1917 a room was taken in the Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon Street, and furnished suitably through the generosity 
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of the members. Soon, however, the accommodation proved too 
small, and the Federation was fortunate enough to secure a whole 
suite of four rooms in the same building, which again were fitted 
up and equipped by munificent gifts from members in all parts 
of the country. 

Here a happy four years were spent, during which time history 
was made, but in 1921 the growth of the Union, as it now is, 
justified the removal to purer air and more commodious premises 
in Gordon Square, where an entire house is not too large for the 
manifold activities which the Union’s developments now entail. 
The whole cost of furnishing and equipping the house, amounting 
to nearly £1,000, was met by voluntary subscriptions. 


Increase of Staff. 


The financial affairs of the Union were growing in importance, 
and the services of a full-time Financial Secretary were necessary. 
Miss Jones, the Honorary Treasurer, at the unanimous request 
of the Central Council, consented to leave school and devote her 
whole time to the care of the Union’s finances; she was therefore 
appointed to the post in May, 1918. Soon afterwards the Staff 
was increased by the addition of a young clerk. 

As new branches of work were undertaken, so the Staff was 
added to, until there were more than a dozen people devoting 
their whole time to the work of the Union. 

Miss Wood was appointed as temporary organiser in 1917. 
The first full-time permanent Organiser, Miss Smith, was ap- 
pointed in 1919, and an additional Organiser, Miss Griffin, B.A., 
in 1925. When Miss Smith, to the great regret of the Council, 
found herself unable to .continue the work of organising, her 
place was filled for a time by a temporary worker, Miss Fuller, 
Miss Stead, B.A., being permanently appointed in 1927. 

In 1925 the London Unit of the N.U.W.T. decided to promote 
the candidature of Miss Agnes Dawson for the L.C.C. Miss 
Dawson was successful in the election, and was returned as one 
of the two members for ‘North Camberwell; she was again 
successful in March, 1928. She is attached to the Union as 
a joint official of the Union and of the London Unit, and does 
invaluable service as Chairman of the Legal and Tenure Com- 
mittee of the Union. | 

Miss Phipps, who was called to the Bar in. January, 1925, 
became an honorary full-time officer of the Union in November 
of that year, adding the offices of Standing Counsel and Secretary 
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of the Legal and Tenure Committee to that which she already 
held as Editor of the organ of the Union, and as Joint Trustee 
with Miss Dawson of the Union’s funds. | 

Miss Grinter, a member of the Central Council, has also since 
her retirement from teaching acted as Honorary Pensions and 
Salaries Secretary. 

The services of all these skilled and experienced officers are 
available for the conduct of Union negotiations in any part of 
the country. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Change of Policy. 


The fights for equal suffrage, equal pay, and earlier optional 
retirement had gradually been bringing thoughtful members to 
the realisation that it was a waste of time and effort to try to 
effect their aims through the medium of another Union. The 
situation which occurred in West Ham in 1907 illustrated the 
need for women to fight their own battles. 

At this time there was no branch of the N.F.W.T. in West 
Ham. Salary conditions had produced a partial strike of teachers 
in the borough, which was settled after long negotiation. 

Among the conditions which were accepted as a settlement 
of the dispute was one which divided certificated teachers into 
four classes, according to their qualifications, and according to 
whether or not they were college-trained. Salaries varied with 
these conditions, and there was great differentiation between men 
and women, as is shown below. 


1. Headmasters were to receive increments of £7:10:0, 
headmistresses of £4. 


2. The minimum salary of a headmaster was the same as the 
maximum salary of a headmistress (£180). 


3. Lower Grade, college-trained men assistants, after four 
years’ certificated service, received increments of £7 :10 :0. 
Women assistants of the same grade received increments 
Ob S52 10.20% The rule was the same for non-college- 
trained assistants of this class— £7:10:0 for men and 
£3:10:0 for women. It should be noted that the incre- 
ment received by a lower grade non-college-trained assist- 
ant master was nearly double (£7:10:0) that received by 
the head mistress of the largest school in the Borough (£4). 

One of the first things done by the newly established Branch 

of the N.F.W.T. in West Ham, in 1913, was to organise a 
protest against this discrimination between men and women, with 
the result that several improvements were effected. 
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No success having attended years of constitutional effort to 
induce the N.U.T. to promote equal pay, equal suffrage, or 
earlier optional retirement, the Central Council began to consider 
whether it would not be more practical to work directly for these 
reforms, instead of through’ the N.U.T. 

Under the present policy, even if they succeeded in placing 
N.F.W.T. women on the N.U.T. Executive, those women could 
not, as Executive members, take any steps to forward a policy 
which was not adopted by the N.U.T. 

This point was forcibly brought to the notice of the Central 
Council on one occasion by Miss Cleghorn, N.U.T. President, 
who, in a Conference speech in favour of Women’s Suffrage, 
pointed out to opponents that she had never ‘‘used Union money’’ 
to advocate this reform, by which she meant that when she was 
sent to address an N.U.T. meeting she did not speak in support 
of Women’s Suffrage. It was quite true; she did not, and she 
could not. But, that being so, it was evidently of very little use 
to get N.F.W.T. candidates on the N.U.T. Executive, unless 
a majority of the 37 members could be obtained. This was not 
practical politics, as long years of work had proved; moreover, 
while women were spending their time and labour in endeavouring 
to permeate the Executive, and losing, they ‘could have more 
usefully devoted their energies to direct work for the desired 
reforms. 

For this reason, and because the position of the N.F.W.T. 
was now stable, N.F.W.T. women who had worked in the N.U.T. 
began to leave that Union, though with the utmost reluctance. 
Nothing but bitter experience could have induced them to sever 
their connection with an association with which some of them 
had almost a lifelong connection, and in which they had many 
friends, both men and women. They realised, however, the futility 
of actually paying subscriptions to foster a policy to which they 
were opposed, and of allowing the fact of their membership of 
the N.U.T. to be used as an argument that women did not desire 
equal suffrage, or equal pay, or whatever measure of reform was 
being advocated by the N.F.W.T. and opposed by the N.U.T. 

This argument was actually employed by local N.U.T. Com- 
mittees; e.g., a deputation from the N.F.W.T. waited upon an 
Education Committee and asked for ‘‘equal pay,’’ while at the 
same time a deputation from the N.U.T. was asking for an “‘un- 
equal’’ scale of salaries, the spokesman for the latter saying that 
he represented so many women teachers, and they would be content 
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with the scale for which he was appealing; ‘‘dual members’ in 
that area thus were forced to realise that their membership of the 
N.U.T. was being used against them. 


Separate Conferences. 


The activities of the N.F.W.T. having so greatly increased, 
the time available for them at N.U.T. Conferences was no longer 
sufficient. In 1915, a separate N.F.W.T. Conference was held 
at Caxton Hall, London, the N.U.T. not holding a Conference 
that year. In 1916 the N.F.W.T. Conference once more, and tor 
the last time, was held at the N.U.T. Conference town, Buxton; 
from that date onwards it took place at a different date and in a 
different district from that of the N.U.T. 


Object E. 

One of the most strenuous fights that had ever taken place 
within the N.F.W.T. centred round the discussion of the deletion 
or retention of ‘‘Object E,’’ which was ‘‘to induce women teachers 
to join the N.U.T.’’ The deletion of this object was a logical 
outcome of the gradually growing feeling against dual member- 
ship; but the majority of the members still clung to the N.U.T., 
and discussion waxed hot. The Motion for deletion was lost at 
the London (Memorial Hall) Conference in 1917, but was brought 
up again at the Harrogate Conference in 1918 and carried. It 
was now possible for members legitimately to concentrate on their 
own Union. 


Central Council, 


While the N.F.W.T. had been a mere subsidiary body of the 
N.U.T., it had required no great strength of purpose for women 
tc become members of it. In 1914, when there were nine women 
on the N.U.T. Executive, eight of them were members of the 
N.F.W.T. also; several of these were actually on the Central 
Council of the N.F.W.T., although in one case at least the par- 
ticular member had no Branch of the N.F.W.T. in her town! 
This was an evil which cried out for remedy; if a woman did not 
care enough about the N.F.W.T. to form a Branch of it in her 
own town, and that a town of immense population, she was cer- 
tainly not sufficiently keen to be entrusted wih a share of the 
guidance of the Federation. Accordingly, in 1916, an alteration of 
Rules was effected, whereby, to be eligible for election to the Central 
Council, a candidate must be a member of an N.F.W.T. Branch 
in her own district. 
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This was a great improvement to the personnel of the Central 
Council, but more yet remained to be done. Although most of 
the really keen women had by now left the N.U.T., there was 
still a small percentage of dual members on the governing body 
of the Union. That of necessity would cause difficulty, if ever 
the interests of the two Unions came into conflict, as they neces- 
sarily did on certain occasions, seeing that their aims were dia- 
metrically opposed; divided interests meant divided allegiance, 
which was a source of weakness. 

Accordingly, at the Portsmouth Conference in 1921, a Resolu- 
tion was passed that candidates for the Central Council must be 
non-members of the N.U.T., and thus another logical step in the 
development of the N.U.W.T. was taken. 
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CHAPTER XE. 


The Question of “Unity.” 


Quite independently of actual experience, it should be possible 
by the exercise of pure reason to foresee that in any mixed union 
of teachers, whose work is to such a great extent interchangeable 
between men and women, there must be compromise in respect of 
payment and opportunities. The working policy of such a mixed 
union therefore, cannot be equal pay for men and women, neither 
can it be equal opportunities, since this would alienate the major- 
ity of the men. 

Now ‘‘unity’’ is possible only between people who have the 
same aims; it is not possible between those who believe that 
payment should depend on sex and those who believe that it should 
be based on the value of the work done; similarly it is not possible 
between those who hold that women teachers should have the same 
right of appointment to professional posts as men, including senior 
schools, large mixed schools, and administrative posts, and those 
who maintain, for example, that a woman ought not to be appointed 
head-mistress of a junior mixed school, because ‘‘boys of eleven 
need a master’’ (ignoring the needs of girls of the same .age) ; 
or that it is derogatory for a man to serve under a head-mistress, 
but not derogatory for a woman to serve under a head-master. 

It is therefore unreasonable—indeed, impossible to people 
who understand and think about the meaning of the terms they 
use—to talk about “‘unity’’ between those who have entirely 
opposite beliefs. |The question really is, shall women whose 
creed is equality of treatment for men and women teachers hold 
to their ideals, and endeavour to carry them out, or shall they 
compromise ? 

In the N.U.W.T. publication ‘‘Why I left the N.U.T.’’ some 
of the prominent members of the N.U.W.T. referred to this 
question; they were all people who had had experience in endea- 
vouring to work through the mixed Union, and several had held 
high office in it. 
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Miss, E. E. Crosby; L.L.A., wrote :— 

I resigned my membership of the N.U.T. after the publi- 
cation of the Provisional Minimum Scale of Salaries by the 
Burnham Committee. This scale fixed the value of a woman 
teacher’s work as compared with a man teacher’s work in the 
ratio of 4 to 5. As a member of the N.U.T. one was pledged 

_ to the acceptance of this ratio, and once having accepted there 
was no possibility of making any logical protest while still a 
member of that Union. — In order to retain a free voice to 
speak what one believes to be right, and in order to keep open 
an avenue of approach to the L.E.A., so that one could still 
plead for equality of treatment, it was necessary and logical 
to sever connection with the N.U.T. 


Miss’ Finch, B.Sc., L.L.A., wrote.:— 

The immediate cause of my leaving the N.U.T. was the 
publication of the 1919 Burnham Report, which made it quite 
clear that the Association had no intention of regarding the 
Referendum as in any sense binding on the members of its 
Executive. My letter of resignation contained words to the 
effect that I no longer wished to remain a member of a Union 
which had one policy in theory and another in practice, and 
which placed expediency before principle. 


Miss Grinter, who had been for many years an active N.U.T. 
member, made the following statement :— 


I severed my connection with the N.U.T. because I would 
not sanction, by my membership, the inactivity of its leaders 
to obtain the Abolition of Sex Differentiation in the payment 
of Teachers’ Salaries. 

The number of women members of the N.U.T. is frequently 
mentioned as a proof that women are content with the policy 
and work of that Union, so it has now become the duty of 
women teachers who want equal pay for women and men 
teachers of the same professional status to resign from the 
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Miss McKenzie, the first woman President of the N.U.T. in 
Willesden, emphasised the point of the desirability of direct 
approach to the L.E.A. :— 

I left the N.U.T. because I came to realise that its pro- 
gramme did not embody what I wanted. When, with other 
women teachers, who thought similarly, [| tried to get those 
views incorporated in the programme and expressed at N.U.T. 
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meetings, unfair opposition was organised. This was, most 
exhausting to meet. We eventually: decided that we should 
be more effectively employed in approaching our L.E.A. and 
the general public direct, than in endeavouring to convert the 

N.U.T., which was not necessary as intermediary. 

We have now a means of putting our views before the 
L.E.A. which we should never have had if we had remained 
in! the ‘N2U-T? 

Miss Hewitt, L.L.A., who also had held the position of President 
of her local N.U.T. Association, gave the following statement :— 

I left the N.U.T. when at last I became convinced that 
women teachers could not hope to find a means of legitimate 
expression through that organisation. 

It is a regrettable fact that the majority of men teachers 
do not yet recognise that the opinions and votes of their 
women colleagues are of the same value as their own. Hence 
such familiar expressions as: ‘‘Meeting ‘packed’ by women,’’ 
‘‘Swamped by the women’s vote.’’ Then came the signing of 
the Burnham Reports by N.U.T. representatives. This meant 
the betrayal of the principle of ‘‘majority rule.”?> As women 
formed part of this majority, this betrayal is condoned by even 
the most public-spirited amongst the men teachers. Women 
teachers cannot condone such conduct and retain their self- 
respect. 

Membership of any Union implies belief in the policy and 
practice of that union, and when once it was made clear that 
all attempts to modify the policy of the N.U.T. in the desired 
direction were futile—and this conclusion was not reached. until 
years of effort had failed to advance the cause by one inch—then 
it became the duty of those who disagreed with the policy to 
cease to identify themselves with it. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


A Dramatic London Incident. 


The Women Teachers’ Franchise Union—a union of London 
women teachers—had worked strenuously in London for the fran- 
chise until the temporary suspension of suffrage work in August 
1914. The Union had, however, not disbanded, but remained in 
existence during the greater part of the War period, and in 
February, 1918, it amalgamated with the London Unit of the 
N.U.W.T., to which, indeed, many of its members had already be- 
longed as individuals. The strength of the London Unit was 
greatly increased, and Miss Townsend, Miss Dawson, Miss Cutten, 
Miss Bonwick, B.A., Miss Lightman and Mrs. Tidswell, prominent 
workers for women’s suffrage, were now able to devote their out- 
standing abilities to the achievement of the other objects of the 
Neu.W il. 

The initiative and enterprise of the L.U. (N.U.W.T.) over a 
period of several months previous to July, 1918, was responsible 
for a pecuniary gain to all the teachers in the London service. 

Teachers’ salaries in London in the last year of the War were 
very low, although nearly every other class of worker had received 
a substantial increase. Women teachers were particularly badly 
paid, many being indeed in actual poverty, considering the greatly 
increased cost of living. 

The L.U. took the matter up, and circulated through the schools 
a Petition—called by the Press the ‘‘Whirlwind Petition’’—asking 
the L.C.C. to consider the question of the women teachers’ salaries ; 
within four days the Petition was signed by over 10,000 women. 

In May, 1918, a new L.C.C. scale of salaries was passed, rais- 
ing the minimum salary of women from £100 to £108, and the 
maximum from £210 to £225. This was totally inadequate, so 
the London Unit then presented a Petition asking for Arbitration. 
A public meeting took place in Trafalgar Square on July 20th, 
and a Resolution was passed calling upon the L.C.C. to grant the 
Arbitration which had been requested. On July 22nd a Mass 
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Meeting was held at the Queen’s Hall, where it was enthusiastic- 
ally decided to ‘‘strike,’’ if constitutional measures failed. 

Meanwhile, in contrast to the determined attitude of the L.U., 
the L.T.A. had declared that ‘‘not another penny, not another 
farthing could be wrung from the L.C.C.,’’ but the L.U. Committee, 
inspired by the spirit and the courage of their members, went on 
with the negotiations undaunted. 

On July 23rd, the Ministry of Labour informed the L.U. Coim- 
mittee that arbitration could be enforced only in connection with 
conditions arising out of the War, and not in connection with 
permanent scales of salaries. The Committee thereupon applied 
to the L.C.C. for a war wage, and in response to this the Council 
invited representatives of all the London teachers’ organisations 
to meet them at a Round Table Conference on July 25th to discuss 
the question. 


The result of the Conference—which took place the day after 
the schools had broken up for the holidays—was that a war wage 
of 15/- per week was granted to all teachers, to date back from 
April Ist, 1918, with an assurance that this should not prejudice 
the re-consideration of the women teachers’ salaries within the next 
few months. This recommendation was passed by the Education 
Committee on July 30th, and payment of the bonus back to April 
lst was made to every teacher during the holidays. 


Here again the energy of the L.U. was shown; the Adminis- 
trative Staff of the L.C.C. showing a natural hesitation before the 
gigantic task of calculating and issuing the bonus to such a huge 
body of teachers in so short a time, the L.U. offered for volunteer 
members of the N.U.W.T. to attend the Council’s offices during 
the holidays and help with the clerical work; this, however, was 
eventually found to be unnecessary. 


The Press and the public generally recognised that the credit 
for the immediate improvement of the teachers’ financial position 
was due to the L.U. alone; indeed, this could not reasonably be 
denied, seeing that the L.T.A. had already declared that nothing 
more could be wrung from the Council. The ‘‘Teachers’ World”’ 
made the following comment :— 


‘“‘The most significant piece of news this week is the news 
that the women teachers of the L.C.C. have been goaded into 
-revolt by the Council’s neglect of their demand for a revision of the 
existing salaries, and definite action will probably be taken during 
the next two or three days.’’ 
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London Unit and the L.C.C. 


Mrs. Lamartine Yates (the wife of the N.U.W.T. solicitor) 
had been the representative of the N.U.W.T. on the L.C.C., her 
candidature having been promoted by the London Unit, but when 
her pericd of office expired in 1922, she was unable, to the great re- 
gret of the Union, to accept nomination for re-election. Mrs. Yates 
was, and is, a thorough feminist, having been an active member of 
the W.S.P.U. A children’s clinic in Waterloo Bridge Road, 
established in memory of Miss Cutten and maintained by the 
London Unit, is named after Mrs. Yates—‘‘The Rose Lamartine 
Yates (Cutten Memorial) Clinic.”’ 

Commandant Mary Allen was then the Union’s candidate for 
the L.C.C., but she failed to secure return. At the next election, 


in 1928, Miss Agnes Dawson was successful, and is still a member 
of the: L.C.C. 


Change of Name. 


By this time the name Federation had given place to that 
of Union, the change of name having been effected by a Resolution 
of the Bath Conference in 1920, with little or no opposition. 
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GHAP TER Aig: 


Mutual Aid Fund. 


This fund was started in consequence of the fact that the 
N.U.T. War Aid Fund could not, by the terms of its constitution, 
help women members who had suffered through the loss of their 
non-teacher husbandsin the War. A quotation froma letter written 
by Miss Grinter (Central Council), which appeared in ‘‘The School- 
mistress’’ of November 15th, 1917, puts the matter clearly :— 

“It has been said that women have more faith than men and 
are therefore happier, because they always believe that wrongs 
will eventually be redressed. 

‘“Women teachers certainly showed a great amount of faith 
when, as a small measure of their gratitude to the men who had 
sacrificed so much, they contributed so large a proportion of the 
money paid to the War Aid Fund, without obtaining the knowledge 
that by the Deed Poll only men teachers serving in the defence 
of the Realm, women teachers serving as nurses, and their depen- 
dants could receive help. 

‘‘The fact that women teachers whose husbands have heen 
killed in the War can have no help from the War Aid Fund if 
their husbands did other work than teaching previous to their 
entry into military service, has shattered the faith of many con- 
tributors to the fund......... 

‘“Women teachers have given liberally to the fund, so we are 
justified in comparing the treatment by our professional organisa- 
tion of the widow of a man teacher with that of a widow woman 
teacher. 

“In the N.U.T. Circular 925, the following is given as'a 
case which has received help from the War Aid Fund :— 

‘Mrs. A is a widow with one child aged twelve months. She 
receives 15/- per week as Army pension, and from the War Aid 
Fund £1 per week, plus 5/- for the child to the age of 12, and 
then 7/6 per week from the age of 12 to 15,’ 
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‘Every woman teacher will be pleased that Mrs. A has this 
allowance from the War Aid Fund, but some will, perhaps, be 
surprised to hear of the treatment of Mrs. B. 


‘Mrs. B was a pupil teacher, and afterwards an uncertificated 
teacher in the service of an authority which compelled her to 
leave her professional work on her marriage. 


“When war started her husband joined the Army, and she 
resumed her school work and contributed to the B. & O. and War 
Aid Funds. 


“She left school in February 1916, gave birth to twin children 
in July 1916, and received news of her husband’s death in the 
same month. 


‘Help was asked from the War Aid Fund, but she was declared 
ineligible. A grant of £5 from the B. & O. Fund was made to 
her, but we do not think the B. & O. Fund is the fund to help 
sufferers from the War. 


“The Army allowance is 18/6 per week for herself and two 
babies. 


‘Women cannot, with dignity, allow this injustice to continue, 
and they owe to their colleagues who are the widows of soldiers 
such financial help as is given to the widows of men teachers from 


the War Aid Fund.’’ 


The article in the ‘‘Schoolmistress’’ continues :— 


“Since the above was written, three representatives of the 
Federation met three representatives of the War Aid Committee 
at Hamilton House by invitation of the Executive of the N.U.T. 
Our representatives expected to be informed of some scheme 
whereby the War Aid Fund Committee would be prepared to ad- 
minister the fund more in accordance with the wishes of women 
teachers and also of many. men. They reported, however, that 
the interview was most unsatisfactory, and that the guarantees 
asked for were not forthcoming. A recent circular invites teachers, 
and it must be remembered that the majority of teachers are 
women, to renew and increase subscriptions to the War Aid 
Fund under the old conditions. Thus it is the definite intention 
of the War Aid Fund Committee to ignore the claims of women 
teachers that women teachers and their dependants who are in 
need through the war should at least have the right to have their 
case considered. This is not possible under the present Trust 
Deed:’’ 
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Instruction to the Ceniral Council. 


At a Mass Meeting of women teachers held in the Memorial 
Hall on October 20th, 1917, the following Resolution was carried : 
“‘That in the event of women teachers still being excluded from 
equal benefits with men teachers in the N.U.T. War Aid Fund 
on December Ist of this year, the Council of the N.F.W.T. be 
asked to consider the advisability of establishing a Mutual Aid 
Fund for women teachers and their dependants.’’ 

The Mutual Aid Fund was started as a separate branch of the 
N.F.W.T. in January 1918. In the first instance it was intended 
to help only those women teachers and their dependants who were 
ineligible for assistance from any other professional funds, but 
gradually its scope widened. 

In the first Board of Management, Miss Widdicombe (West 
Ham) was Chairman, Miss Croxson (London) Secretary, and Miss 
Butcher (Leyton) Treasurer. The office of Secretary was subse- 
quently taken by Miss Hughes (Ilford), who held it for many years, 
Miss Gibbs (Ilford) acting as Assistant Secretary. 

The activities of the fund developed rapidly. Owing to the 
support of branches, help has been received from local efforts, e.g., 
from profits on school sports; one town has sent for three years 
in succession a generous grant from the Schools Athletic Associa- 
tion, the money in the latter case being ear-marked for the relief 
of children. 

A hospital bed in a private ward has been secured in a London 
hospital, and members are also eligible for treatment at tubercu- 
losis sanatoria and at a hospital for the treatment of rheumatism. 
A member has been sent to Leysin, where a cure was effected. 

The demands on the fund have become very heavy, but, thanks 
to the increased number of subscribers, have been adequately met. 
Weekly allowances have been granted to members; doctors’ bills 
have been settled, and convalescents have been helped to go to 
the country or to the sea to recuperate. 

Those who have received hospital treatment are unanimous in 
praising the hospital and its wonderful women surgeons and 
doctors. Incidentally, valuable evidence in support of the principle 
of equal pay was obtained, investigations carried out by the Board 
proving conclusively that many women teachers have heavy family 
responsibilities. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Legal Defence Fund. 


The legal defence of members in professional matters was first 
mooted at the Lowestoft Conference in 1914. Nothing was done, 
however, for some time; the Motion appeared upon the agenda 
again at the 1917 and the 1918 Conferences, and the fund was 
started immediately after the 1918 Conference. 

Just as the M.A.F. had been specially bound up with the 
West Ham Branch, so the Willesden Branch took a special interest 
in the Legal Aid Fund; it was, indeed, owing to Willesden that 


‘this fund was created. 


At first, since many of our members were also in the N.U.T., 
and their legal defence was thereby provided for, membership of 
the fund was voluntary, and there was a separate and voluntary 
subscription of 5/- per annum for the purpose. 

A Legal Aid Committee was established, the members of which 
were elected by subscribers to the fund. From the first, the 
N.F.W.T. had had much valuable legal help from Mr. Lamartine 
Yates, a solicitor, and a great feminist. Mr. Yates subsequently 
became the official legal adviser of the Federation. 

The first Chairman of the Fund was Miss McKenzie (Willes- 
den, President 1921), and the first Secretary was Miss Cutten, 
L.L.A., a woman of outstanding ability, courage and initiative; 
the severest loss which has ever befallen our Union was the death 
of Miss Cutten in January 1920. Miss Hunt (London) acted as 
assistant secretary, and from Miss Cutten’s death till April 1925, 
as secretary, and Miss Wakeham (Willesden) was treasurer. 

As more and more of our members resigned from the N.U.T., 
a change in the constitution of the Legal Aid Fund became desir- 
able; it was necessary for every member to be able to call for 
legal assistance in professional difficulties, and this meant that 
every one must be a member of the Fund. Accordingly, in 1923, 
the separate voluntary payment for legal assistance was discon- 
tinued, and an addition was made to the Annual Subscription to 
include the right of legal aid on professional matters for all. 
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The separate Board of Management, including representatives 
of the Central Council, continued till January 1925, when, pursuant 
to a Conference Resolution, it was disbanded, and the duties vested 
in the Central Council. Sincere thanks were tendered to the Board 
for years of devoted work. 

Soon afterwards, the Central Council organised itself into 
Committees, one of which, called the Legal and Tenure Committee, 
dealt not only with the cases which previously had been considered 
by the Board of the Legal Aid Fund, but also with cases of tenure, 
salaries and pensions. Miss Agnes Dawson was the Chairman of 
the Committee, and fortunately three months after its constitution 
she left school, on her election to the L.C.C., and was thus able 
to devote more time to necessary consultations and deputations. 

It was with the utmost regret that the Central Council in 
April accepted the resignation of Miss Hunt from the post. of 
L. and T. secretary. Miss Hunt’s work for five years had been 
beyond all praise, but the increase of membership had made it 
essential to have a secretary who could devote time during the 
day to the secretarial duties. Pending the appointment of a full- 
time officer, the post was admirably filled for some months by 
Miss Burls (Central Council), but this had to be only a. temporary 
expedient, since Miss Burls had already more than enough to do 
as an active local secretary of the West Ham Branch, and a con- 
stant speaker for the Union in various parts of the country. 

At the end of November, therefore, the Central Council found 
a secretary in Miss Phipps, who had been called to the Bar in 
the previous January, and had subsequently left school. Her 
practical experience as a teacher for many years, in several different 
types of schools, added to her legal knowledge, specially fitted 
her for the position. 

Miss Grinter (a former President and still a member of Central 
Council) kindly agreed to be responsible for salary and pension 
questions. 

The Central Council, through its Legal Department, accepted 
responsibility in 1924-25 for a High Court case, Fennell v. East 
Ham Borough Council, where a member of the East Ham Branch 
of the N.U.W.T. brought an action against the Borough Council 
to restrain the Council from dismissing her on account of ker 
marriage. Learned counsel of great repute were briefed on both 
sides, but after a hearing of several days, judgment was given 
against the teacher, with the result that all the married women 
teachers at East Ham were dismissed. 
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There is a long list of successes to the credit of the Legal 
Department of the Union, including the saving of teachers from 
dismissal, the obtaining of withdrawals and apologies in several 
cases of libel, with, in one case, the payment of substantial com- 
pensation; the legal representation of teachers in courts of law; 
protection of teachers who were threatened or abused by parents; 
help in cases where there was difficulty about salaries or pensions. 

Some of the individual Branches of the N.U.W.T. have also 
had notable success in safeguarding the positions of members. 
In one large town, a number of small two-department schools had 
come under the control of the L.E.A., owing to extension of the 
borough boundaries. Vacancies having arisen in headships in the 
original area (not the added area) the L.E.A. proposed, as each head- 
ship became vacant, to amalgamate the infants’ and the mixed de- 
partments of one of the outlying schools and transfer the displaced 
infants’ mistress to the town vacancy. The result would have 
been that the senior assistant mistresses in the town district who 
had been counting on a headship would have had no promotion 
until every two-department school in the added area had been 
converted into one mixed and infants’ school. 

The matter was most strenuously taken up by the N.U.W.T., 
and complete success attended their efforts. No amalgamations 
took place, and, as each vacancy occurred, an assistant mistress 
was promoted. 

The following extracts show the character of the work accom- 
plished by the Legal and Tenure Committee :— 


An infants’ teacher was consistently the subject of adverse: 
reports by a newly appointed headmistress, whose previous 
experience had been gained in girls’ schools. An officer of the 
N.U.W.T. attended before the Education Committee on behalf 
of the assistant, and by her powerful advocacy succeeded in 
persuading the Committee to give the teacher an opportunity 
of proving her capacity to do good work. At the end of six 
months, the probationary period having been in the same school, 
the report of the headmistress was still adverse. The assistant 
had reason to fear dismissal, but the evidence in her favour 
was so strong that the L. and T. Committee sent a memorial to 
each member of the Education Committee, asking that she 
might have a further trial in another school. This was granted, 
and the dismissal was averted. 

A head teacher asked that an officer of the Union should 
appear on her behalf before the Local Authority in a case of 
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amalgamation of the infants’ department with the mixed school 
unds: a headmaster, and at two days’ notice, Miss Grinter: 
travelled to the North of England to assist this member. _ 
An art-mistress with an exceptionally brilliant record of 
success, both personally and through her pupils, received notice 
of dismissal after nine years’ service. Apparently there was 
no justification for this, but the Governors thought they woul] 
prefer a man teacher. An officer of the Union personally put 
the case for the mistress before the Education Authority main- 
taining the school, with the result that the notice of dismissal 
was withdrawn. | 
Although Directors of Education are in the main just and, 
indeed, often sympathetic towards teachers, cases arise occasion- 
ally where they appear to have made a decision unjustified by the 
facts. Three outstanding cases have occurred where the 
N.U.W.T., by representations made to the Board of Education 
or to H.M. Inspector, has succeeded in protecting the teacher 
against the action of a Director. 


1. A newly appointed Director, in an area where the ‘‘Zone’’ 
system of grading schools was in operation, had reduced the 
salary of a headmistress on the ground that her school was 
in Grade II. He was wrong, and this was pointed out to 
him by letter, but he declined to accept the N.U.W.T. inter- 
pretation. The L. and T. Committee then appealed to the 
Board of Education for a ruling. This was given in the 
teacher’s favour, and against the decision of the Directox. 
The school was then admitted to be in Grade III., and the 
salary was adjusted accordingly, arrears being paid., 


2. A headmistress in the Midlands, on the instructions of the 
Medical Officer, closed her school from Tuesday afternoon. 
The attendance on Monday and Tuesday having been small, 
she availed herself of the power given by Section 15 (ii.) of 
Administrative Memorandum 51 to exclude those two days 
from the return on Form 9. The Clerk to the Authority 
ordered her not to exclude the period, on the ground that 
Section 15 mentioned ‘‘a week,’’ and two days was not a° 
week. Since the intention of the Section was clearly that 
any period, a week or less, could be excluded in certain cir- 
cumstances, the L. and T. Secretary ‘wrote to the Board of 
Education for a ruling as to what constituted ‘‘a week’’ for 
the purposes of the Section; a reply was received that the 
term included any number of times that the school was open 
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between Monday and Friday. The teacher was therefore 
correct in omitting the two days. 
It will be noted that in each of these jinstances, the official of 


the Education Authority sought to take action which would lead 
to reduction of the teacher’s salary. 
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The third case was far more serious than a reduction in salary, 
an assistant teacher, Miss X., being threatened by professional 
ruin. An adverse report had been made by H.M.I. on four 
teachers in the school, without naming them. A letter was 
consequently sent by the Director to four teachers, censuring 
their work, and hinting at a termination of their engagements 
unless a better report was received next term. Miss X. 
received one of these letters, though she claimed not to be 
one of the four adversely reported on. The L. and T. Com- 
mittee, to whom Miss X. forwarded all the documents in: 
the case, agreed that she was not one of the four, and sub- 
mitted a statement to the Director. In spite of overwhelming 
evidence, he refused to be convinced, even stating that H.M.I 
himself had informed him that the teacher’s work was un- 
satisfactory! The Inspector was then communicated with. 
He at once replied to the L. and T. Committee that Miss X. 
was not one of the four, and that he had not so reported; he 
would take steps to set the matter right. He did so, with 
the result that after nearly six weeks’ correspondence, the 
Director withdrew the letter to Miss X., which was what had 
been originally requested by the L. and T. Committee. 
Members who. have sustained accidents at school have heen 


assisted to recover compensation, or continued payment of salary, 
with the undertaking that their absence should not count against 
them. 


Other members who have been injured when not actually em- 


ployed on school duties have been advised as to their rights; in 
one case, a lady recovered £40 as compensation though the nego- 
tiations of the N.U.W.T. solicitor. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Provident Sick Fund. 


The year 1918, which had seen the inauguration of the Mutual 
Aid, the Legal Aid, and the Old Guard Funds, also witnessed 
the formation of the Provident Sick Fund. 

One of the first to realise that it was now necessary for the 
N.F.W.T. to cater for all the professional requirements of its 
members was Miss Cutten, and it was due to her energy and 
initiative that the Provident Sick Fund was established. 

Membership of the fund was in the first instance confined to 
the London Unit. The inaugural meeting was held at the 
Queen’s Hall on November 21st, 1918, under the Chairmanship 
of Miss Dawson. Miss Cutten was then elected Chairman of 
the Board of Management, Miss Robinson Vice-Chairman, Mrs. 
Tidswell Treasurer, and Miss Hodgkinson Secretary. 

In May, 1919, a Resolution was passed for adoption by Con- 
ference that the Fund be incorporated in the National body and 
be known henceforth as the N.F.W.T. Provident Sick Fund. 
This Resolution was subsequently carried at the Annual Con- 
ference at Leamington, and Miss A. Jones was appointed to 
attend meetings of the Board as a representative of the Central 
Council; Miss Hewitt, L.L.A. (Central Council), was later elected 
as a second representative. 

In 1920 the Fund was registered under the Friendly Societies 
Act. The membership increased steadily every year, and, in 
1924, when the first Quinquennial Valuation took place, the 
Actuary reported the financial position to be quite sound. The 
Valuer’s testimony was that the ‘‘expectation of sickness’’ (com- 
piled from general figures) had not been reached by members 
of. the P.S.F.. 


A New Section. 


In June, 1926, at a Special General Meeting of subscribers, 
a Deposit Branch of the P.S.F. was inaugurated. The Fund 
thenceforth enabled its members to provide not only for sick-pay 
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during absence from school owing to illness, but also for the 
saving of money to meet emergencies. 

Facilities were given to members of |the Ordinary Section to 
transfer to the Deposit Section, and large numbers availed them- 
selves of the opportunity. 

More than ten years have now elapsed since the establishment, 
of the Society. It has developed and increased in membership 
year by year, and is in a most satisfactory financial condition. 

Much of this success is due to the devoted work of Mrs. 
Tidswell, first as Treasurer, and then as President, over a period 
of ten years; great help was also given from the year 1926 by 
Miss Burls, who, since her resignation of the post of Hon. Sec- 
retary of the L. and T. Committee (the work of that Committee 
having increased to such an extent that it needed a full-time 
Secretary), was able to place her super-abundant energy and 
vitality, and her power as a speaker, at the disposal of the P.S.F. 

Valuable services were rendered, too, by Miss Begbie, who 
for some time acted as Secretary to the Fund, and by Mrs. 
Dawson-Follett, who succeeded Miss Begbie in 1928. Miss 
Shadbolt, B.A., has filled the responsible post of Treasurer for 
several years. With these two officers and Mrs. Tidswell, assisted 
by a clerical Staff at Gordon Square, the continued success of the 
Peoei.91s assured. 


The Old Guard Fund. 


In February, 1918, there appeared in certain educational 
papers a letter from Mr. Cobden Jones, a headmaster, appealing 
for help for old retired teachers who had either no pensions at 
all, or only a ‘‘Codal’’ pension of £20, £25, or £30. These 
were people who, on becoming teachers, were promised by the 
Government a pension equal to two-thirds of their salary; this 
promise was broken, and the ‘‘Old Guard,’’ as they were after- 
wards called, received instead only the pensions mentioned above. 
These were in 1918 increased by £10, but all efforts to induce 
any Government to redeem the promise had been unavailing. 

Another section, even worse off than these, were the teachers 
who came after the Old Guard, but retired before the Pensions 
Act of 1898 came into force. These teachers had no pension 
at all. 

Since the Government refused assistance, it only remained to 
appeal to fellow-teachers who were more fortunately placed, but 
even these had given no help, except as individuals here and 
there. Hence Mr. Cobden Jones’s appeal, which was made to 
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the N.F.W.T. specifically, as well as to all teachers in general. 

The then President, Miss Phipps, responded to the appeal in 
the name of the Federation, and started a Fund, asking for and 
obtaining at the next meeting of the Central Council approval 
of her action. Thus was the ‘‘Old Guard Fund’’ of the 
N.F.W.T started, more than a year before the matter was taken 
up by any other teachers’ organisation. 

The amount contributed in the first year was small, only 
£83 :10:0. But in April, 1919, when teachers were freed from 
the duty of contributing monthly to their own Superannuation, 
contributions to the fund increased, so that by December, 1919, 
the total subscribed was £1,005, and the amount contributed up 
to the present time has reached £5,000. 

Subscribers were asked to give the sum (£2 :8:0) they would 
have paid to the superannuation fund for one year; many did this, 
and some did much more; donations of £5 were not uncommon. 


No Conditions. 


In order to be eligible for help from this fund, it was not 
required that applicants should have been members of any 
teachers’ association, nor was help given to women only. 
Naturally, no applicant had ever been a member of the 
N.U.W.T., which was not founded until some years after the 
introduction of the 1898 Superannuation Scheme; the fund was 
therefore purely altruistic; it helped both men and women—for 
some years aS many men as women—and all the beneficiaries 
were non-N.F.W.T. members; some had been members of other 
teachers’ organisations, others had not. 

The poverty of these old teachers can hardly be realised in 
these days, but the following extracts from a few of their letters 
show their need :— 


I am 89 years of age; I have a Government pension of 
£25 per annum. You will, I think, see that this is a poor 
recompense for 45 years’ successful teaching. 

It drew tears of joy from my eyes to find that I had sym- 
pathetic friends so far away. I am 83 years of age, and have 
a pension of £25, after teaching till the age of 72. I am 
writing this in bed. (From an old man.) 

So far, I have managed to do my housework, although 
I have a broken hip and have to use a crutch. When I frac- 
tured my hip the bone telescoped, which causes one leg to 
be shorter than the other. I am 81 years of age. 
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I was 86 years of age on last Valentine’s Day. I have 
an invalid daughter. 


A member of the N.F.W.T. asked for help from the fund for 
an old man of 77, an ex-teacher, who was very delicate, and had 
two invalid daughters to support. One of these had been a 
teacher, but she broke down with tuberculosis after 5 years. 
The member wrote ‘‘They are always ill; I think it is the result 
of years of poor living.’’ During his last 5 years of teaching 
the man could not aftord to pay his N.U.T. subscription, and was 
therefore ineligible for help from the N.U.T. Thankoffering Fund. 
This family received a yearly grant from the N.U.W.T. Old 
Guard Fund, and when the old man died in 1924, the grant was 
continued to the daughters. 


Change of Secretary. 


Miss Phipps had carried on the work of the Fund for just 
over two years, but since she had become Editor of the ‘‘Woman 
Teacher’’ in September, 1919, the double work, in addition to 
school work, was rather heavy. Fortunately, a most excellent 
secretary was found in Miss Pringle, of Birmingham, who had 
recently retired from school. Accordingly, on March 26th, 1920, 
the balance of the Fund, a very large amount, was handed to 
Miss Pringle, who has ever since carried out the duties connected 
with the office. It is a work after her own heart, and the per- 
sonal letters she writes to the annuitants are a great joy to them. 

Most of the original beneficiaries are now dead, but fresh 
cases still come along, where the applicant for some good reason 
was unable to benefit from the 1898 Pension Scheme. Contribu- 
tions to the fund continued on such a generous scale that, though 
help is still given to a long list of old teachers, the amount in 
hand is almost as large as it was eight years ago. The Central 
Council hopes that the fund will remain in existence as long as 
there is any need for it. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
The Parliamentary Election, 1918. 


The parliamentary vote was extended to some women in Feb- 
ruary 1918. In November of the same year, women became 
eligible for election to the House of Commons. The General 
Election was to take place the following month. Only just over 
three weeks remained for work, but the Central Council of the 
N.U.W.T. conceived the bold plan of putting up one of their 
members for election. 

Miss Phipps was the selected candidate, and a “‘lightning cam- 
paign’’ was instituted. The first thing was the choice of a 
constituency—a difficult matter, since the candidate, being a non- 
party woman, had to run as an ‘“‘Independent.”’ 

After anxious consideration, Chelsea was selected, because 
here there would be a straight fight against a Conservative. 
Sir Samuel Hoare, who later became Air Minister, had for some 
years been returned unopposed, but there was a considerable 
Liberal element whose support might possibly be secured for the 
N.F.W.T. candidate. 

There were 12 women standing for election throughout the 
country, and women were emphatically ‘‘news’’ just then; no 
complaint could be made on the score of lack of publicity. In 
Chelsea, events were fast and furious. The Union took a Com- 
mittee room in the King’s Road, furnished it, published posters 
and handbills and studied the law of parliamentary elections so 
effectively that the whole thing went through without a hitch. 
Miss West acted as Election Agent, and Miss Cutten, L.L.A., 
was in charge ofthe campaign. 

The London Unit of the N.F.W.T. generously voted a sum 
of £300 for the election fund, and many other donations were 
given, the whole cost of the election being met by voluntary con- 
tributions. | Not only did London and the neighbouring areas 
provide an army of canvassers, but members came even from 
Birmingham during the week-ends to canvass, open-air meetings 
were held daily, besides indoor meetings at the rate sometimes of 
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several a day; on two evenings the spacious Chelsea Town Hall 
was packed to hear N.F.W.T. speakers. If excellent speeches and 
enthusiastic meetings could have won the election, the N.F.W.T. 
candidate would have been returned, but Chelsea proved inflexibly 
conservative, and women candidates were a novelty. The Federa- 
tion shared the general debacle, the figures being 

Sir Samuel. Hoare yan, 159 

Miss Phippsascec soe us 2,419 

No woman was successful in that election except Countess 

Markiewicz, who was returned for the St. Patrick’s division of 
Dublin, but declined to take her seat. The N.F.W.T. had, how- 
ever, a consolation denied to some of the candidates, in that 
having secured over one-eighth of the votes polled, it did not 
forfeit the deposit of £150, a fate which befell considerably more 
than 100 of the candidates. And though unsuccessful, the Union 
will always be proud that it had a candidate in the very first 
parliamentary election open to women. 


CHAPTER AV1T, 


The ‘‘Woman Teacher.”’ 


For several years the Central Council had considered the ques- 
tion of the establishment of an official organ for the N.F.W.T. ; 
in 1919 it was decided that this should be done, and in September 
of that year appeared the first number of the ‘‘Woman Teacher,”’ 
under the editorship of Miss Phipps. 

Nobody in the Central Council knew any more about running 
a paper than they had the previous year about running an election, 
but it wasdone. At first, no special staff existed for the purpose, and 
as all the papers were dispatched every week from the office, volun- 
tary workers had to be enlisted for the counting, wrapping, stamp- 
ing and addressing; needless to say, the voluntary workers were 
forthcoming. Ina few weeks, there were no mysteries of ‘‘make- 
up,’’ proof-reading, and advertising which had not been fathomed 
by the officials, who undertook all the business side of the paper. 

From the first, the ‘‘Woman Teacher’’ justified its existence. 
The N.F.W.T. had for several years, and particularly since its 
policy of organising as a separate union had become known, been 
subjected to violent attacks from individuals and from other 
teachers’ organisations, either through letters and articles contri- 
buted to the general Press or in educational journals, while 
N.F.W.T. replies to the attacks were often not published. 

As soon as the ‘‘Woman Teacher’’ was established, these 
attacks were invariably answered, with a cogency and force which 
left the N.F.W.T. on the winning side; it always was on the 
winning side as far as logical argument was concerned, and its 
case only needed publicity in order to be accepted by all thinking 
persons except those who had vested interests in the continuance 
of the old unjust discriminations against women. 

In about two years the worst and most violent attacks against 
the N.U.W.T. had ceased; moreover, the exposure of the falsity 
of several charges brought against the Union, and the publication 
of apologies which the traducers had been forced to make, had 
had a wholesome effect. Such opposition as subsequently occurred 
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Was more restrained in tone, and was often worthy of a reasoned 
reply, which it received. 

From the inception of the paper a number of voluntary con- 
tributors rendered valuable service; among these must be singled 
out Miss Byett, L.L.A., a former President of the N.F.W.T., and 
Miss Kathleen Lee, of East Ham, both writers of outstanding 
ability. Each of these contributors possessed a sense of humour 
and a feeling for literary style which made their articles a delight 
to the reader. 

It would be impossible even to mention the names of all the 
many other members who made the production of the paper 
possible; a few, however, must be included. Miss Cutten, 
the first writer of ‘‘London Notes’’ for the ‘‘Woman Teacher,”’ 
week after week contributed her column, urging London teachers 
to action, showing up the weakness of the opposition, with special 
reference to the salary campaign then proceeding, and calling on 
London teachers to come up to the Memorial Hall every week 
and help in sending out the ‘‘Woman Teacher.’’ The last words 
of hers that were ever published, five weeks before her death, were: 
‘‘Help in the dispatch of this paper is most urgently needed on 
Wednesday evenings. It is up to everybody who has ever said 
that we ought to have our own paper to remember it is their 
paper and help to launch it.’’ 

In time, that particular necessity passed. The ‘‘Woman 
Teacher,’’ which had always paid its way, was able to afford to 
pay for the necessary office help without calling upon the members 
of the Union for personal service, but it was that personal service 
which at first made the venture practicable. 

Another contributor of whom special mention must be made is 
Miss E. E. Crosby, L.L.A. Miss Crosby acted as Editor for six 
months during 1914, just previous to Miss Phipps’ Final Bar 
Examination; in her capacity as Chairman of the Education Com- 
mittee of the Central Council, too, Miss Crosby frequently con- 
tributed to the ‘‘Woman Teacher’’ valuable articles on current 
educational topics. Miss Aldred (East Ham), herself a writer and 
producer of plays, regularly sent a column of Theatre Notes; 
Miss Hewlett, M.Sc., Lecturer on Education in Swansea Training 
College, supplied articles bearing particularly on educational work 
in the colleges; and Miss Nixon (London) frequently contributed 
travel articles which were much appreciated. Miss Deans (Brad- 
ford) and Miss Marston (Birmingham) did much service by sup- 
plying translations of German educational articles. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Finance. 


At the Plymouth Conference of the N.F.W.T. in 1910, the 
total balance in hand at the close of the financial year was ten 
shillings. This had increased by Easter 1913, to £10. By the 
next year, it had reached £22, and in 1915-16, £46. Up to 1916, 
the annual subscription to headquarters had been 6d. per member, 
and the local fee in most branches was another 6d. 

This naturally did not leave much margin for expenses, and 
it is a fact that the leaders of the movement financed it largely 
at their own cost, making themselves personally responsible for 
the outlay on postage, stationery and travelling. Up to 1911 
all Central Council members paid their own travelling expenses to 
Central Council and other meetings; in 1911, half the fare over 
5/- was paid for them from the funds; in 1913 the full railway 
fare was paid, but nothing more. In 1924, an allowance was 
added for hotel expenses;*and in 1925 this allowance was made 
more adequate. 


Progressive Increase of Subscriptions. 


During the year 1916, branches were asked whether they were 
willing to increase the headquarters’ subscription to 2/-; this was 
agreed upon, and from Easter 1917, the subscription was 2/-. 

In 1921 the date of the conclusion of the financial year was 
changed from Easter to Christmas, and at the same time the 
subscription was raised to 4/-; some branches paid this 4/- for 
the shortened financial year of nine months. 

In 1923, the Legal Defence Fund was incorporated in the 
Union, the separate subscription of 5/- for legal aid being dis- 
continued, and every member being made cligible for legal pro- 
fessional assistance; the annual subscription was raised from 4/- 
to 7/6 per member for this purpose. 

The final adjustment was made in 1924, when the subscription 
was raised to £1 per member, plus local fee, to include legal aid, 
sustentation, and the parliamentary fund. 
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Subsidiary Funds. 


The ‘‘Potts’’ Memorial: Fund. 


In Easter week of 1914, Miss Potts, L.L.A., who had just 
begun ther Presidency of the N.F.W.T., became seriously ill. 
She was able to attend only one session of Conference, and un- 
fortunately she grew rapidly worse, and died without being able 
to return home. 

During the year, a Memorial Fund was opened, and a monu- 
ment to Miss Potts was raised over her grave in the Lowestoft 
Churchyard. 

Miss Potts was an ardent feminist. She had greatly looked 
forward to the honour of becoming President of the Federation, 
and had literally come from her death-bed to preside over the 
deliberations of Conference. Her loss was greatly felt by the 
Federation. 


The ‘‘Allen Croft’? Memorial Fund. 


In gratitude for the part taken by Mr. Allen Croft in moving 
the Suffrage Resolution at the Aberystwyth Conference, the Central 
Council wished the Federation to be included in the fund which 
was being raised to his memory; a donation was therefore sent 
to this fund. 


‘‘Office’’ and other Funds. 


In 1916 the first suggestion of an office was made, but the 
annual subscription at that time being only 6d. per member, 
and the balance in hand only £46, it was decided to ask for 
voluntary subscriptions to provide the furniture. 

An Office Fund was opened, to which generous contributions 
were made by N.F.W.T. Branches at East Ham, Edmonton, 
Leyton, London, Swansea, West Ham, Gosport, and other 
Branches. 

In this year, too, the first payment was made for clerical work, 
a typist being engaged part-time for some of the correspondence. 

A Guarantee Fund was also started to provide the salary of 
a full-time secretary, when one should he appointed. 

The office was taken, the first rent being paid in 1917 ; furniture 
was bought at a cost of about £50; later a duplicator was pur- 
chased. The salary guarantee fund having proved satisfactory, 
Miss Froud began work as full-time secretary. 
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In 1918, when the passing of the Sex Disqualification (Removal) 
Bill made it possible for women to enter Parliament, a fund was 
opened to run a woman candidate for the Federation. This struck 
the imagination of members, and in a few weeks donations to the 
amount of over £600 had come in, which was sufficient to pay all 
the expenses of the Chelsea election, and to leave a handsome 
balance to form the nucleus of a permanent Parliamentary Fund. 

That year the money in hand for the first time reached a total 
of over £1,000. Another landmark in 1918 was the making of 
the first investment. 

As has been shown, the finances had improved steadily, year 
by year, the balance increasing from 10/- to over £1,000, but from 
now on the improvement was rapid. A Reserve Fund, started by 
voluntary donations, developed into the Sustentation Fund—now 
the richest fund in the Union. The ‘‘Woman Teacher’’ finished 
its first year (1919-1920) with a balance of nearly £700, which has 
been added to in each successive year. The N.U.W.T. Diary, 
first published in 1920, has also more than paid for itself each 
year. 

39 Gordon Square had to be furnished, the contents of a four- 
roomed flat at the Memorial Hall being by no means adequate; 
for this purpose a 100,000 shillings Fund was inaugurated under 
the treasurer-ship of Miss Hewitt, L.L.A. (former President), with 
the happy result that enough money was subscribed, not only to 
pay for the handsome furniture of our Headquarters home, but 
also for the renovation and decoration of the house; not a penny 
had to be taken from the ordinary funds of the Union. 

In 1921, the Officials’ Superannuation Fund was opened, a 
portion of the annual subscription being set aside yearly for this 
purpose. As the number of officials was added to, the amount 
ear-marked for the fund was correspondingly increased. 

The raising of the subscription in 1924 to £1 has given security 
and stability to all the funds of the Union, the accumulated balances 
running now into tens of thousands of pounds. At the same 
time, the Central Council believed that wise expenditure, not 
hoarding, is the best policy; year by year, therefore, new re- 
sponsibilities were assumed;, thus for several years an Educa- 
tional Week-End Conference had been held, which was greatly 
appreciated, and in 1927 the plan of making grants to County 
Organisations of the N.U.W.T. was inaugurated. 


CHAPTER. XIX. 


Public Demonstrations. 


The N.U.W.T., since so large a proportion of its members 
were fighters in the Suffrage Campaign, has always attached 
great importance to the education of public opinion by means 
of processions, open-air meetings, and mass meetings in the 
greatest halls of London and the provinces: 

Following the suffrage method, nearly every Branch of the 
Union has provided itself with a banner, many of which are 
extremely artistic in design and in execution. Among the most 
striking of these banners are the one representing the National 
body, in green and gold silk, and the London Unit banner, also 
in green and gold, which replaced the original more modest one, 
when Mrs. Tidswell (a former President of the London Unit) 
was about to become President of the Union. 

These banners, or some of them, were displayed at every 
N.U.W.T. procession, at every open-air meeting, and at every 
public meeting which has ever been held or participated in by 
the Union. 

In thus appealing for public acceptance of its principles, the 
Union has recognised the psychological fact that one cannot 
alter the general opinion by means of reasoning alone. It is 
an exceptional person who can be influenced by argument only ; 
the imagination must first be roused by means of striking and 
beautiful sights or sounds; after that has been accomplished, 
one may try a reasoned argument. A middle-aged man who 
prided himself on his breadth of view in political matters had 
for years been deaf to argument on the desirablity of women’s 
suffrage. One day he was taken to see a suffrage procession, 
and from that day he was a suffragist, the thing which had most 
appealed to him being the presence in the procession of a band 
of 700 women graduates in academic dress. 


Public Protest Meetings. 


In 1918 a Mass Meeting was held in the Memorial Hall, 
London, to protest against the constitution of the Departmental 
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Committee on Salaries, and against its findings; meetings on the 
same subject were held also in Birmingham, Bristol, and Leeds. 

In the same year the immense Albert Hall in Kensington was 
twice taken by the N.F.W.T., and Mass Meetings were held to 
present the case for Equal Pay. 

In November, 1920, the N.F.W.T. organised and carried out 
a wonderful procession through London, the subject of demon- 
stration again being our right to Equal Pay. The procession 
was headed by Miss Thomas, of the Wood Green Branch, 
mounted on horseback, and the demonstrators proceeded to 
Trafalgar Square, where a most successful meeting was held. 

The next big open-air gathering (1921) was concerned with a 
protest against the ‘‘Geddes Cuts’’ in Education. It took place 
in Trafalgar Square, and the N.U.W.T. speakers were supported 
by noted men and women who were not teachers, “including 
several M.P.s. A Central Hall Conference was also held, which 
was attended, as all the N.U.W.T. week-end Conferences and 
Processions were, by many provincial members as well as by 
those from London and its neighbourhood. 

The year 1924 saw a return to the subject of Equal Pay; in 
May the Union held a meeting in Trafalgar Square, and in 
October in Australia House. Women just then had been roused 
by the unfairness of the Burnham Committee’s recommendations, 
and had congregated in such numbers that an overflow meeting 
was held, addressed by Miss Lightman and by several M.P.s. 

The great procession of 1926 was organised by a group of 
feminist societies, among which the N.U.W.T. was prominent. 
It was the last great suffrage procession (though not the last 
demonstration) previous to the granting of votes to all women 
on the same terms as men. The marchers, with their banners 
and pennants, walked from the Embankment to Hyde Park, 
where speeches were made simultaneously from 15 platforms, 
one of which was occupied entirely by N.U.W.T. speakers. 

The final big demonstration for women’s franchise took 
place in Trafalgar Square, in July, 1927, under the auspices of 
the Equal Political Rights Campaign Committee, of which the 
N.U.W.T. was a constituent body. Speeches were made from 
three sides of the plinth simultaneously, the fourth side, looking 
down Whitehall, not being available for this purpose. 

The proceedings began with Community Singing under the 
direction of Miss Froud, after which some forty speakers, men 
and:women, gave short addresses on the various arguments for 
women’s suffrage. The singing, the speeches, and the wonder- 
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ful display of banners attracted an enormous crowd, and at the 
close of the meeting the Resolution was ak from each platform, 
and carried enthusiastically. 

Truly the Union has cause to pride itself on having been an 
important factor in the securing of votes for women. It was the 
only teachers’ organisation which ever worked as a Union for 
this reform. Not only did it organise the demonstrations men- 
tioned, but, as one branch of the Equal Political Rights Cam- 
paign Committee, it held bi-weekly open-air suffrage meetings 
in Hyde Park and at other centres in London right up to the 
passing of the Bill in 1928; it went on deputations to M.P.s, 
wrote countless letters, and ‘‘lobbied’’ persistently in the House! 
of Commons, so that there could hardly have been one M.P. 
who was not acquainted with the views of the N.U.W.T. on 
votes for women. 

Years of devotion had their reward, and the Union was now 
free to turn its attention to the question of equal pay and equal 
opportunities for women with men. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Educational Activities 


N.U.W.T. members as a whole are not only deeply concerned 
with feminist propaganda, but they are also notably in the forefront 
of the profession in educational matters. 


Individual Teaching. 


Members of the Union were among the first to put into practice 
the principles of Dr. Montessori, and later to advocate the method 
of individual teaching. Miss Mary Coombs, L.L.A., headmistress 
of a London junior and infants’ school, was the apostle of in- 
dividual teaching combined with vertical classification, and gave 
valuable help in the arrangement of the London Unit Educational 
Exhibition, which was greatly appreciated, and not only by 
Londoners, the attendances on each occasion including large num- 
bers of visitors from the provinces. 

Miss Webb, also a London headmistress, was for several years 
engaged as a lecturer on education during week-ends. 


Educational Conferences. 


The Annual Conference was so crowded with business ‘that 
it became more and more difficult to deal adequately with educa- 
tional questions, in which, however, members were so interested 
that they were reluctant to give up all their conference time to 
business. 

Accordingly, on October 26th and 28th, 1918, an Educational 
Conference was arranged in the Memorial Hall, there being two 
public and two private sessions. Papers were read by Miss 
Fanner, M.A. (Putney High School); Dr. Emily Crosby, M.A. 
(Streatham High School); Miss Dawson (then Vice-President 
N.U.W.T.); Mrs. Gerard; Miss Hodgkinson, L.L.A.; and Miss 
Robinson. Several Motions dealing with educational matters were 
debated, including questions relating to uneducational promotions, 
labour examinations, school attendance, school buildings, teaching 
of housecraft, and the necessity for women magistrates. 
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The idea of week-end Educational Conferences was carried cut 
most successfully on a large scale by the E. Derbyshire and 
Chesterfield Branch of the N.U.W.T., which had annually for 
several years held a two-days’ Conference, all the schools in the 
district being closed for the first day, Friday. 

The National Educational Conference was resumed in 1925, 
and was thereafter an annual event, the Saturday meetings being 
held in the Central Hall, Westminster. The procedure was that on 
Saturday, four lectures were given, two in the morning and two 
in the afternoon, by people who were among the most eminent 
in their particular sphere; ample time was allowed for discussion. 

At the close of the afternoon session, tea was served in the 
big hall adjoining the lecture-hall, to everybody who cared to 
remain. On Saturday evening, after the first Conference, 
different groups of members visited different theatres, according 
to a scheme organised by Miss Aldred; on the Friday evening, 
.Miss Aldred had arranged for an N.U.W.T. deputation to attend 
the Old Vic, in recognition of the work of Miss Baylis. 

In two subsequent years a special performance was given for 
the N.U.W.T. by the Lena Ashwell players at the Century Theatre, 
and another year a Community Singing Concert was given by 
the N.U.W.T. delegates in the Central Hall under the leadership 
of Mr. Gibson Young. 

On Sunday morning a service was held for the N.U.W.T. in 
the’ Guildhouse, Eccleston Square, by kind permission of Miss 
Maude Royden, the sermon being preached by Miss Royden her- 
self on two occasions, and in the other two years by Miss Allan, 
Principal of Homerton Training College, and by Mrs. Parker- 
Crane, M.A., respectively. The music at the service was pro- 
vided, Shae the first year, by the N.U.W.T. choir, trained in 
1926 and 1927 by Miss Hancock and Miss Shadbolt, B. A. (London 
Unit), and in 1928 by Miss Lewis (Staines), assisted by Miss Moss 
(also of Staines). : 

After the service, members had lunch together at a convenient 
restaurant, and in the afternoon tea was served at 39 Gordon 
Square, which was open as a resting-place for the large proportion 
of members who had attended the Conference from distant parts. 
of the country, and were glad of a quiet time at Headquarters 
before starting their homeward journey. 
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Conference with Training College Representatives. 


At the request of members, the Central Council made investi- 
gations into the position of arithmetic as a subject in the curriculum 
in training colleges. It appeared that this was an optional subject, 
and therefore it was natural that the students who knew they 
were weak in arithmetic should not select it. But the great 
majority of these students, taking up work in elementary schools 
on leaving college, necessarily had to teach arithmetic, since 
specialisation is impossible in elementary schools, except to a 
limited extent. 

A very successful joint conference between representatives of 
the Training College Association and the Central Council of the 
N.U.W.T. was held in the autumn of 1927 at 39 Gordon Square. 
Each side set forth its own views on the matter and, since in 
the following year the responsibility for the final examination of 
students leaving College was to pass from the Board of Education 
to the Governing Bodies of the Colleges and the Universities, it 
was probable that the Conference would have a useful result. 


Cinemas. 


The N.U.W.T. was the first teachers’ organisation to consider 
the harmful effect on children of attendance at certain film displays. 
The London Unit, Birmingham and Bristol were particularly active 
in procuring evidence as to the nature of the films shown to chil- 
dren, and for a long period members of the N.U.W.T. in the 
above and other districts spent much of their leisure time in 
attending cinema performances, subsequently presenting réports 
to municipal authorities, cinema proprietors and the Central 
Council of the N.U.W.T. 

As early as 1917, at the Annual Conference held in the Memorial 
Hall, a Resolution was carried deploring the character of many 
films now passed for exhibition, and asking that where children 
were admitted a stricter censorship should be exercised. 

Considerable notice was taken in the Press of this and the 
many subsequent pronouncements of the N.U.W.T. on the subject ; 
some annoyance, perhaps naturally, was exhibited by Cinema pro- 
prietors and their Press organ. 

It rested with the N:U.W.T. to show that the Union was not 
opposed to the cinema as such, since, indeed, it could be a valuable 
means of education, but only to a particular class of films which, 
from first-hand investigation, were shown to be most injurious 
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to children. To illustrate the educational usefulness of suitable 
films an Exhibition of N.U.W.T. Films was given at the Cardiff 
Annual Conference, early in 1923, and)| in the Central Hall in 
December 1923, promoted by the Education Publishing Co., 
showing the individual methods of work in an L.C.C. school, and 
also a film illustrating the progress of the child from Nurser} 
to University, by permission of the West Ham ‘‘Education Week’’ 
Committee. These were preceded by an explanatory lecture by 
a member of the N.U.W.T. . 

In September, 1926, the Central Council engaged Miss A. 
Mary Field, M.A., of the British Instructional Films Co., to 
give a demonstration at the Educational Conference held at the 
Central Hall, Westminster. 

After years of propaganda, cinema proprietors realised that 
the N.U.W.T. was not out to oppose the cinema. Other 
teachers’ associations were now beginning to show an interest 
in the subject, and the results of more than ten years’ work by 
our Union began to appear, and to be publicly recognised. This 
was shown by the fact that Miss Bonwick, B.A., a London Unit 
member of the Central Council, was in 1928 officially invited to 
attend the Hague Conference which was organised for inter- 
national consideration of the problems connected with educa- 
- tional films. Miss Bonwick was the only British person who 
attended that Conference, and the only woman of any nation- 
ality who spoke; she had a wonderful reception, and her speech 
was widely reported. Her death in November, 1928, was a severe 
loss to the Central Council and to the Union. 


Publications. 


In addition to the regular issue of the ‘‘Woman Teacher,’’ 
the undermentioned pamphlets have been published by the 
N.U.W.T. :— 


Individual Teaching with Vertical Classification, by C. M. A. 
Coombs, 12, 1L.. A. 


Individual Teaching with the Under-Fives, by C. M. A. 
Goomps,2l. LiA,. 

Nursery Classes, by Agnes Dawson. 

Nursery Schools, by Agnes Dawson. 

Sex Differentiation in Salary, by Helena Normanton, B.A., 
Barrister-at-law. 

Suggestions for the Conducting of Local Associations. 

The Married Woman Teacher, by A. S. Byett, L.L.A. 
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Women and Education, by A. S. Byett, L.L.A. 
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Equality of Opportunity, by E. Phipps, B.A., Barrister-at-law. 

Equal Pay, by E. Phipps, B.A., Barrister-at-law. 

The Teaching of Sex Hygiene, by Annie Burns Smith. 

The Teaching of Sex Hygiene, by Edith Cooper, L.L.A., and 
Mary K. Mason, L.L.-A. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Deputations. 


The Union has been active in the interviewing of Govern- 
ment Departments, L.E.As., and M.P.s on questions of educa- 
tional and professional importance. These interviews include 
the following :— 

1913. Earlier Optional Retirement.—Miss Randall, B.Sc., 
and Miss Phipps, B.A., were received by the Departmental Com- 
mittee which was considering the Superannuation of Teachers. 

1919. Teaching of Sex Hygiene.—Miss Cooper, L.L.A. (now 
Treasurer of the N.U.W.T.), was the spokeswoman of an 
New. !. depitation to, the Rt.-Hon:,H. A. L. Fisher. 

1920. Equal Pay.—Miss Froud, Miss Byett, L.L.A., Miss 
Dawson, and Miss Phipps put the N.U.W.T. case for Equal Pay 
to the President of the Board of Education. 

1921. The Geddes Report.—Representatives of the Union 
waited upon the President of the Board of Education, and ex- 
pressed the N.U.W.T. point of view on the ‘‘economies’’ which 
had been imposed upon the schools. 

1922. Circular 1286 (Full-time Service).—Representatives of 
the Board of Education received this deputation. 

1922. Publication of Literature as affecting Morality.—The 
deputation was received by the Home Secretary. 

1922. Lady Astor’s Sale of Liquor Bill—The deputation 
petitioned the Prime Minister that this Bill should be made a 
Government measure, _ 

1922. Bastardy Bill, Legitimacy Bill, Matrimonial Causes Bill, 
Summary Jurisdiction (Separation and Maintenance) Bill.— The 
Prime Minister was urged to give facilities for the passing of these 
Bills into law. 

1922. Housing.—This deputation was received by the repre- 
sentative of the Ministry of Health. 

1923. Sex Disqualification (Removal) Act.—The deputation 


ucged the Home Secretary to make this Act effective. 
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1923. Nationality of Women.—The ‘Committee on Super- 
annuation of Teachers received the deputation, which pointed out 
that British-born women married to foreigners were excluded from 
the provisions of the Teachers’ Superannuation Act. 

1924. Training of Teachers.—A Memorandum was sent to 
the Departmental Committee, and oral evidence was given by Miss 
Froud and Miss Phipps. 

1926. Discharge of Women Civil Servants.—The N.U.W.T. 
attended at the Ministry of Pensions, in support of the Association 
of Women Clerks and Secretaries. 

1927. Quality and Supply of School Books.—A memorandum 
was submitted to the Consultative Committee of the Board of 
Education and oral evidence given by the General Secretary and 
the Chairman of the Education Committee. 

1927. Equal Political Rights.x—The N.U.W.T. combined with 
other feminist societies in a deputation to the Prime Mussister on 
the whole of this question. Miss Froud, General Secretary 
acted as Secretary for the organising of this, the last Deputation 
on Equal Franchise. 

1927 and 1928. Loss of Headships to Women.—A deputation 
consisting of Mrs. Tidswell, Miss Crosby, Miss Neal, Miss Dawson, 
Mrs. Katz, Miss Phipps and Miss Froud, pointed out to the Board 
of Education the loss occasioned to women teachers through the 
policy of amalgamations. Later, a deputation on the same sub- 
ject was received by the Association of Education Committees. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


Reception to Women M.Ps. 


Early in 1924, eight women were sitting as M.P.s in the 
‘House of Commons, and since the N.U.W.T. had always fought 
for the emancipation of women politically as well as industrially, 
the. Central Council desired to commemorate the occasion by a 
national function. 

Accordingly, a Reception was arranged to meet the women 
M.P.s at the University of London, on February 15th, 1924. 

The hall which had been put at the disposal of the Union by 
the Senate was of immense size, but not too large to accommo- 
date the thousands of members who attended. Long before the 
date, officials at Gordon Square had regretfully to inform appli- 
cants that no more tickets were available. 

Besides the N.U.W.T., other organisations of women were 
present, including the Principals of several London Training 
Colleges, and representatives of the Women’s Freedom League 
and of the Six Point Group; many women Councillors attended, 
and a large number of Dominion teachers. 

The women M.P.s had promised to come at 6.30. An hour 
before that, N.U.W.T. members and visitors were received by 
the President, Miss Mary Conway, of Bradford, assisted by the 
Vice-President, Miss Crosby, L.L.A., and Miss Grinter, ex- 
President. 

_All the eight women M.P.s had signified their wish to attend, 
if possible; those who actually were present were Lady Astor, 
the Duchess of Atholl, Miss Bondfield, Miss Jewson, Miss Law- 
rence, and Mrs. Wintringham. Each of them made a speech, 
one declaring that she had not been at such a splendid meeting 
since a certain Suffrage gathering at the Albert Hall. 

At the conclusion of the speeches, the floor was cleared, and 
the rest of the evening was spent in dancing and music. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


Attainment of First ‘‘Object.’’ 


The granting in 1928 of votes to women on the same terms 
as men was the realisation of the first of the ‘‘Objects’’ for which 
the Women’s Union was founded. It was felt that such an 
epoch-making event deserved public celebration, and the happy 
idea was conceived of combining this recognition with the hon- 
ouring of the pioneers in the Union who had helped to bring it 
about, and particularly of the founders, Miss Lane and Mr. Tate. 

Accordingly a Victory Dinner was arranged, which took place 
at Frascati’s, in Oxford Street, on September 29th, 1928, and 
which Miss Lane and Mr. and Mrs. Tate, and Miss Byett attended 
as honoured guests. 

The function was an outstanding success. A week before the 
date, all tickets were sold, and though, at the cost of some over- 
crowding, ten more people were squeezed in than the normal 
accommodation allowed, many who had applied too late were 
unable to obtain tickets. 

The speeches, after the Loyal Toast and the toast to the 
special guests, were arranged to take the form of 3- to 5-minute 
talks by former Presidents and by the General Secretary on 
reminiscences of suffrage activities. Interspersed with the 
speeches, part-songs were sung by the N.U.W.T. Choir, under 
the guidance of Miss Lewis, and the whole assembly joined in 
community singing, while every speech was followed by a toast 
to some group of N.U.W.T. workers. The singing of ‘‘The 
Awakening’’ concluded one of the most inspiring evening's in the 
history of the Union. 

A similar commemoration took place at Swansea, on October 
19th, 1928. The N.U.W.T. Branch co-operated with other 
local women’s societies, and was fortunate enough to secure the 
help of the Mayor and-Mayoress, so that the Dinner and Recep- 
tion acquired the status of a civic function, and was widely 
reported in the Press. 


ler Re oe] Ve. 


Where the N.U.W.T. has Led. 
Women’s Suffrage and Equal Pay. 


It is the only teachers’ association that has worked for thes2 
reforms. 


Earlier Optional Retirement. 


This was first mooted by the N.F.W.T., which worked, in 
conjunction with Mr. Francis Gale, for an optional retiring age 
earlier than 60. For years this work was carried on by the 
N.F.W.T. in the teeth of the fiercest opposition by other teachers’ 
unions. 


The Old Guard. 


The N.F.W.T. inaugurated a voluntary fund for helping pre- 
1898 retired teachers, more than a year before the matter was 
taken up by any other union. 


Social and Moral Hygiene. 


A Conference Resolution on this subject was passed in 1914, 
and the need for giving instruction in Sex Hygiene was pressed 
by means of lectures, a pamphlet, and a deputation to the Board 
of Education. 

Miss Cooper, L.L.A., Treasurer of the N.U.W.T., the apostle 
of Social and Moral Hygiene teaching in the schools, has supplied 
the following statement :— 

The teaching of Physiology and Personal Hygiene formed 

a part of the educational programme of the women teachers 

as soon as their voices were articulate in their own Union 

Until then it had not been possible to do any propaganda 
work, although the need was appallingly evident to every 
thinking teacher. 

The pioneer work in this subject was done almost entirely 

by members of the N.U.W.T., many of them ploughing a 

lonely furrow in most difficult ground. 
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Because the Training Colleges made no provision for teach- 
ing the subject, the Board of Education was approached by 
a deputation from the N.U.W.T. asking that sex instruction 
should be a part of the syllabus for all students in training, 
and the colleges are now gradually doing more biological 
teaching. 

For the teachers already in the schools, different branches 
of the N.U.W.T. since 1913 have arranged lectures by medical 
women and trained teachers. The two publications on the 
subject have already been mentioned. 

Miss Bonwick and others in London did much successful 
work in the schools. 

In Birmingham a scheme for class teaching was arranged. 
In the early years, one special lesson was given by the visiting 
Science Mistress to a selected group of older girls, the mothers 
being invited to be present; further lessons were added sub- 
sequently. This plan was later continued in some schools, 
while in others the lessons were given by the Class or Head 
Mistress in the ordinary Science course. 

In 1918 two experimental lessons were given by me in 
Birmingham to mothers on ‘‘How to teach your girls.’’ 

In 1919 during the months of February and March eighty 
such lectures were given. The Head Teachers arranged the 
meetings either during or after school hours. 

So great’ was the demand from the mothers for further 
help that the Branch of the N.C.C.V.D. appointed a lecturer 
to carry on the work, which was continued as the most impor- 
tant part of their propaganda and led the way for the British 
Council of Social Hygiene in their new outlook on the educa- 
tional side. 

Miss Bonwick, B.A., also gave courses of lectures on this 
subject to teachers in the London area, and in the extra-Metro- 
politan districts. 


Cinemas. 
The need for a reform in the nature of films shown to children 
was first shown by the N.U.W.T.; a Conference Resolution on 
the subject was passed in 1917. 


Payment of Head Teachers on Average Attendance. 
As early as 1913, the N.F.W.T. pointed out that this was 
an uneducational and unfair principle. 
At that time, each L.E.A.. had its own scale of teachers’ 
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salaries, and in many areas, though not in all, the salaries of 
head teachers were based on average attendance. 

Locally and nationally, the N.F.W.T. worked to ‘secure the 
abolition of this principle. It pointed out to L.E.As. that a head 
teacher suffered financially through the reduction of the average 
attendance owing to the winning of scholarships to secondary 
schools, the prevalence of epidemics, change in the character of a 
neighbourhood through the demolition of dwelling-houses and 
erection of factories or multiple shops, and other causes beyond 
the control of the teacher. 


A great measure of success attended the efforts of the 
N.F.W.T., and a number of Education Committees either aban- 
doned average attendance as a basis of salary, or arranged that 
the grade of a school should not be lowered during the tenure of 
the existing head teacher. 

When, therefore, the Burnham Committee at the end of 1919 
announced that salaries of head teachers were in future to be based 
on average attendance, the Central Council of the N.U.W.T., 
which had worked so hard and so long for the abolition of this 
principle, was aghast. It seemed almost unbelievable that a panel 
of teachers, including many head teachers, should have agreed 
to the restoration of a yoke which had with such difficulty been 
removed. 1 

The N.U.W.T., therefore, two days after the publication of 
the Burnham Report, held a largely attended Protest Meeting in 
the Memorial Hal:, London, at which a unanimous Resolution 
was passed against the re-imposition of this old burden. It is 
significant that at that meeting on January 2nd, 1920, the 
N.U.W.T. pointed out the inevitability of the very results which 
subsequently became a matter of complaint by head teachers, in 
whatever professional union they were enrolled. 

Even members of the Burnham Committee which allowed this 
evil to take place had now realised that they had been wrong and 
that the N.U.W.T. were right. Thus Mr. Bentliff (N.U.T. Execu- 
tive), a member of the teachers’ panel of the Burnham Committee 
which imposed the condition referred to, wrote in the ‘‘School- 
master’’ of June 14th, 1928: ‘‘With grading as the basis of salary 
there can be no stability, and it appears inevitable that another 
-and more stable basis must be sought.’’ 

It is significant of the foresight of the women who led the 
N.U.W.T. that what they affirmed in January 1920, was admitted 
to be true by an N.U.T. leader in June 1928. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Equal Opportunities. 
Separate Departments. 


The following words appear in the first report, published in 
1904, of the ‘‘Equal Pay League and National Federation of 
Women Teachers’’ :— 

‘The abolition of the Office of headmistress and the subordina- 
tion of all departments to a headmaster have been subjects for 
resolutions at Conference after Conference; yet the evil not 
only continues, but increases, and it is now time Women Teachers 
took the matter into their own hands and gave careful considera- 
tion to the means for the cessation of this practice.’’ 

It was natural that an association including men teachers 
should not be exactly enthusiastic about the removal of a condition 
which not only enhanced their importance, but in many cases was 
also to their financial advantage. The only remarkable thing is 
that women should have been content to go on, year after year, 
passing Resolutions which came to nothing. It was women’s 
work, not men’s, to remedy injustices affecting women, and it is 
only a few exceptional men who, at the present stage of human 
development, will work for the abolition of a condition which, 
while unfair to women, benefits men. 

In 1905, a leaflet published by the N.F.W.T. drew attention tc 
the same evil, and pointed out that not merely was the practice 
growing of combining boys’ and girls’ departments under a head- 
master, but that the London Education Committee was erecting. 
four large schools, in which not only would boys and girls, but 
infants also, be under one head teacher. 

From that time, the N.U.W.T. never ceased to urge the need 
for separate departments for infants, and one of the Objects of 
the Union was to secure the maintenance of each girls’ and infants’ 
department under its own headmistress. The N.F.W.T. was not ° 
content, however, with passing Resolutions ; it took every possible 
means of bringing the subject before the Board, L.E.As. and 
the public. | 
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The enormous development of infants’ school work, and its 
increasingly specialised nature, made it most important that the 
head teacher of an infants’ department |should be a person who 
was fully competent to plan, supervise, and carry out special 
schemes of training for infants. 

The N.U.W.T., accordingly, collected evidence tending to 
show the futility of the argument used by some L.E.As. that, if 
infants formed part of a mixed school under a master, the difficulty 
would be amply met by putting in a competent assistant mistress 
to work under a headmaster. A Memorandum was drawn up 
and circulated to L.E.As., showing that the appointment of such 
an assistant mistress would not solve the problem, since she would 
not have a free hand, but would be subject to the control of a 
person who was without qualifications in this respect. The evil 
effect on experienced women teachers of loss of opportunity for 
promotion was also emphasised. The same points were made by 
the N.U.W.T. in deputations to the Board of Education in 1927, 
and to the Association of Education Committees early in 1928. 

The strenuous efforts of the N.U.W.T. were not without result ; 
whereas Circular 1350 of the Board of Education, published in 
January 1925, expressed a preference for Junior Mixed and Infants’ 
Departments, a later publication, Educational Pamphlet No. 60, 
issued in 1928, stated that in the light of further experience the 
Board found it no longer possible to press this preference. 

From the year 1925, the new organisation advocated by the 
Board of Education, viz., Senior Mixed and Junior Mixed (at 
first including infants also), instead of Boys’, Girls’, and Infants’ 
Departments, had still further endangered the position of women 
teachers. 


Headmasters of 


Junior Mixed and Infants’ Schools. 


It became almost the invariable custom to consider men only 
as applicants for headships of Senior Mixed Schools, and many 
even of the Junior Mixed schools were put in charge of head- 
masters. The most uneducational practice of all, however, was to 
appoint a headmaster to a Junior Mixed School which included 
infants. 

In the Board of Education statistics published in 1928, and 
referring to the year ended March 31st, 1928, the headships of 
Mixed schools were distributed as follows :— 
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Headmasters. Headmistresses 


Senior Mixed He 247 3 
Nien | Hee Se Too 5,556 
Junior Mixed <4 123 1,258 


The Best Person. 


On this matter, the N.U.W.T. found itself unable to reconcile 
the declared policy and practice of the N.U.T. (the mixed associa- 
tion of teachers). It appeared that the policy of the N.U.T. was 
that the best person should be appointed, whether man or woman, 
but its practice was apparently not based on this policy. These 
two points should be noted. 


1. The ‘‘Schoolmaster’’—the official organ of the N.U.T. 
—published regularly week by week advertisements for head- 
masters of mixed and infants’ schools; between March 1927, 
and October 1928, 128 of these advertisements appeared. The 
evil of this was that no woman was eligible to apply for the 
post so advertised; how, then, was it possible to ensure the 
appointment of the best person, when two-thirds of the possible 
applicants were automatically excluded? Further, since no 
men teachers were trained for infants’ work, it was impossible 
that, where infants were concerned, a man could be the most 
suitable person. Where boys and girls were included, but 
not infants, a woman was as likely as a man to be the most 
suitable for the headship, and this was true of senior as well 
as of junior schools. 


2. N.U.T. men who were members of Education Com- 
mittees sometimes used their influence on the Committee to 
exclude women from appointments to headships of mixed and 
infants’ schools. Thus, in the year 1926, in Torquay, where 
a new Junior Mixed and Infants’ school was to be opened, a 
member of the N.U.T. on the Torquay Education Committee 
was reported in the Press to have said that ‘‘to his mind a 
man’s control was necessary at the new school. It was not 
necessary for him to know all there was to be known about 
sewing and the training of infants, because he would have a 
lady teacher under him who would be well versed in these 
subjects. He strongly opposed the amendment that the mat- 
ter (the proposal to appoint a headmaster) should be referred 
back, regarding it as futile.’’ The Committee’s recommen- 
dation was adopted by 19 votes to 3; applications were asked 
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for from men only, and a man was appointed to the headship 

of this Junior. Mixed and Infants’. School. | 

The policy of ‘tthe: N.U.W.T. was, of course,’ that the best 
person should be appointed; but it held that for infants a’master 
could not be the best person; it maintained that, for other mixed 
schools, there should be free selection between men and women, 
which was not possible if women were precluded from applying. ° 

This was a most important reason for believing that’ women 
teachers could not obtain fair treatment in a union of men and 
women; the two examples above quoted prove that in such a 
union the interests of the women tend to be neglected. 


Amalgamations. 


The’ same tendency was shown in the amalgamations of 
departments which, owing partly to shrinkage of child popula- 
tion and partly to economy, were very frequent in many parts of 
the country. 

If women had had fair play, the practice would have been 
when two departments were combined and one head had to be 
displaced, to retain the one who was the better qualified, i.e., the 
one who would have been retained if both had been men or both 
had been women. 

This procedure, however, was not adopted. Almost invariably 
it was the man who was retained, and the woman who was dis- 
placed, even though she were the senior, and the better teacher. 
Very many cases of this kind came under the notice of the 
N.U.W.T.; in one instance, the experienced headmistress was 
forced to serve as assistant under a young headmaster in the 
school which had been hers; in a second case, the experienced 
headmistress refused to do this, and thereafter obtained only 
occasional supply work for several years; a third headmistress, 
displaced from the headship of an infants’ department, tried 
serving as assistant in the infants’ school (of which she had been 
headmistress) under a headmaster for a few months, but found 
it intolerable and resigned. 


The Lesson. 


It was evident that men teachers had everything to gain by 
this practice; how then should women expect men to espouse 
their cause, and represent to the authorities that ‘‘the best per- 
son’’ should be appointed to the departments so combined, and 
that the best person was not always the man? Instead of this, 
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in many cases headmasters actually used their influence to per- 
suade authorities to combine departments, so that their salary 
and their power should be increased. It was thus the height of 
folly to attempt professional ‘‘union’’ with these men. 

The N.U.W.T., in deputation to the Board of Education and 
to the Association of Education Committees, pointed out the evil 
of the exclusion of women from headships, and urged that the 
principle of ‘“‘the best person’’ should be followed. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


The Fight Against Unqualified Labour. 
Supplementary Teachers. 

Here also the N.U.W.T. led the way. The existence of the 
supplementary teacher—the woman from whom no qualification 
was required except that she be over 18 years of age—was a 
menace both to education and to the status of women teachers. 

From the year 1875 unqualified women not under 18 years of 
age had been recognised, first with the status of pupil-teacher 
and later as ‘‘additional female teachers.’’ 

In the 1905 Education Code there was a proviso that ‘‘suitable 
young men’’ also might be proposed as supplementary teachers 
in boys’ schools. 

The N.U.T. objected to this proposal, and the ‘‘Schoolmaster’’ 
declared it to be “‘nothing short of deplorable’’ that the Board 
of Education should be lending itself to the extension rather than 
the restriction of the employment of teachers of this class. 

In March, 1909, came a Circular from the Board putting a 
stop to the employment of men supplementaries. At the N.U.T. 
Morecambe Conference in that year Mr. Marshall Jackman 
referred with approbation to this fact; a lady delegate then asked 
whether the biot on infants’ schools caused by the relegation of 
supplementary teachers to those schools would also be removed 
by the Executive. 

To this question the official reply was given: ‘‘We shall never 
rest until the supplementary teacher be supplemented altogether.”’ 

In view of this statement, it seems curious that the ‘‘School- 
master’’ advertisements for supplementary teachers should have 
continued till approximately January, 1924. 


Inconsistent Action cf N.U.T. 

Seeing that the N.U.T. had so strongly opposed the creation 
of a class of men supplementary teachers, it seemed to the 
N.U.W.T. inconsistent and illogical that, week by week, adver- 
tisements for women supplementary teachers should be published 
in the ‘‘Schoolmaster.”’ 

Questions were frequently asked about it, with no effect, and 
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at last the ‘‘Woman Teacher’ began a persistent campaign 
directed to secure the cessation of these advertisements. Between 
September, 1922, and January, 1924, at least 27 issues of the 
“Woman Teacher’’ contained articles dealing with the question, 
pointing out that for the official organ of a teachers’ union to 
print advertisements for unqualified labour was a direct en- 
couragement to L.E.As. to employ that labour, and thereby not 
only degrade the status of women teachers, but also do harm to 
education. 

The ‘‘Woman Teacher’’ of September 29th, 1922, for example, 
pointed out that in the previous week’s ‘‘Schoolmaster,’’ the very 
issue in which a London teacher was adversely criticised for train- 
ing ‘‘infants’ assistants’’ for work in London schools, there were 
advertisements from no fewer than seven L.E.As. for supplemen- 
tary teachers. (It will be remembered that ‘‘infants’ assistants’’ 
in London had exactly the same status as the supplementary 
teachers elsewhere.) 


Infants’ Assistants. 


London had been free from the menace of the unqualified 
teacher, but when, in 1921, the L.C.C. began again to consider 
appointing “‘infants’ assistants’’ it dawned on the London County 
N.U.T. Associations that this would be a dangerous practice. 

They were, however, far from realising that their own Union 
had for years supported the appointment of unqualified teachers 
in the provinces, through publishing advertisements for such 
‘‘teachers’’ in their own professional journal. 

The fact was pointed out to them in the ‘‘Woman Teacher,”’ 
but they refused to believe it; in the ‘‘Schoolmaster’’ of August 
24th, 1923, the writer of ‘‘London Education’’ referred to the 
statement, and declared it was untrue! In the issue of September 
14th, the ‘‘Woman Teacher’’ repeated the statement, and ad- 
duced proofs of its accuracy. 

At last the L.T.A. understood that the charges in the ‘‘Woman 
Teacher’’ were true. -Among the Motions for the next N.U.T. 
Conference were three which dealt with the scandal of the adver- 
tisements for unqualified labour; the Executive of the N.U.T., 
however, did not wait for Conference. The advertisements which 
had continued for years, and to which continual notice had been 
drawn by the N.U.W.T., suddenly ceased. 


The Work of the London Unit. 


On the question of the appointment of unqualified (women) 
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teachers in London, the L.U. of the N.U.W.T. did splendid work. 

The appointment of these unqualified people was first before 
the L.C.C. in November 1915, when the Education Officer was 
instructed to consider the subject and bring up a report. 

This report came up in January 1916, and was adopted. In 
consequence of the absence of men teachers at the War, infants’ 
teachers had been transferred to boys’ departments and the Coun- 
cil’s plan was to fill the vacancies in the infants’ departments by the 
appointment of women to be called ‘‘infants’ assistants.’’ No 
preliminary qualifications were required, but they were to receive 
a very short intensive training before beginning their work. The 
arrangements for this training were passed on February 1916, 
and the first batch began work in May 1916. 

The qualified infants’ teachers were naturally perturbed at this 
innovation, and a deputation of the L.U. (N.U.W.T.) waited upon 
the Education Committee of the L.C.C. They were assured, 
however, that it was only as a war-time measure, and they agreed 


that in the circumstances it could not be resisted. 
The appointments were temporary and the employment of this 
special class of ‘‘infants’ assistants’? gradually came to an end. 
After the War, however, the L.C.C. decided to resume the 
practice, and proposed to send unqualified women into the infants’ 


schools that the headmistress and the staff might train them. 
This was a most retrograde proposal. Except during the War, 


London had not suffered, as the rest of the country still suffered, 
from the presence of unqualified women in the schools; moreover, 
a distinct undertaking had been given that the employment of 
such people was merely a temporary measure, and would be dis- 
continued. 

The matter was therefore energetically taken up by the L.U. 
A deputation of its officers waited upon the Elementary Education 
Sub-Committee of the L.C.C. in October 1922, Miss Dawson being 
the spokeswoman. Meetings were held, also, in various London 
Boroughs, and the matter was explained to the parents. Head- 
mistresses who were members of the L.U. were advised to exercise 
the right they had always enjoyed of declining to accept as members 
of their staff persons whom they considered to be unsuitable, and 
in accordance with this advice, some of them did in fact send 
back to the County Hall unqualified women who had been ap- 


pointed. to their schools. 
The agitation was completely successful, and the ‘‘infants’ 


assistants’? automatically ceased to attend at the expiration of 
the period for which they had first been engaged, 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


Organisation of Central Council. 


In its early days, and for many years, the Central Council 
sat-as one body, and dealt as a whole with every subject under 
review, whether strictly proreeona or educational, with the ex- 
ception of the ‘Funds.’ ‘ 

Later, the Legal Aid Fund, as has been shown, was re-organ- 
ised as the Legal and Tenure Committee, and he whole Council 
resolved itself into ;Committee to transact Legal and Tenure 
business. 

Increase of work, however, made this plan more and more 
difficult, so in 1926 the system of Committees was inaugurated. 
The Council divided itself into three sections, one for each of 
three Committees, which dealt respectively with Education, Organ- 
isation and Legal and Tenure cases. 

The new system was a great success from the first. 


The Education Committee 


included the most enthusiastic educationists of the Council, and 
it had an ideal Chairman in Miss E. E. Crosby, L.L.A. Every 
publication that came from the Board was carefully studied; and, 
after discussion, a policy was decided upon, to be submitted to 
the Central Council. When necessary, the considered opinion 
of the Committee, after ratification by the Council, was incor- 
porated in a Memorandum. 

_Original work on educational questions was also undertaken 
by the Committee, e.g., information as to school buildings was 
collected, as a result of sap enquiry by members of the Com- 
mittee and others. 

Among other subjects to which the Education Genes gave 
considerable .attention was .that of Education in Rural Areas, 
for, since the majority of the teachers in those areas were women, 
the question was one which closely affected the status of women 
throughout the profession and therefore particularly commended 
itself to the Women’s Union. During this enquiry evidence wus 
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collected from teachers in all parts of the country, which revealed 
the difficult and extremely disheartening conditions under which 
much of this work had been carried on. 

This evidence was compared and contrasted, and as an outcome 
a Memorandum was prepared stating the policy of the N-U.W.T. 
upon the whole question. The main aspects which were considered 
were Rural School Buildings with the attendant questions of 
sanitation, water-supply, lighting, heating, playing-fields and school 
gardens; the provision of advanced instruction for children in 
scattered areas; the training of teachers for work in rural schools 
and the place of the teacher in the life of the rural community. 

This Memorandum was circulated to all Authorities responsible 
for administering education in rural areas and to other bodies who 
were interested in the subject. 

Similarly, investigations on school books were undertaken, 
and evidence was given on this subject before a Departmental 
Committee. Thus it became possible to evolve an authoritative 
exposition of the Union’s policy on various important points con- 
nected with education. 


The Organisation Committee, 


Some of the most active and practical members of the Central 
Council selected this committee, whose principal business it was 
to devise plans for spreading the influence of the Union. In par- 
ticular, the Committee owed very much to Miss Kenyon (Vice- 
President of the Union, 1928), whose personality and energy were 
a great asset to the Committee and to the Union. 

One of the most important pieces of work effected by the 
Organisation Committee was the establishment of County Associa- 
tions, which brought together the various N.U.W.T. Branches 
in the county, consolidating and strengthening their work. 


The Legal and Tenure Committee. 
The constitution and development of this Committee has al- 
ready been described (see page 45). 
Co-operation with Other Bodies. 


Recognising that the obtaining of equal conditions between 
men and women teachers is only one aspect of equality between 
men and women everywhere, the N.U.W.T. has co-operated with 
other feminist organisations both in Britain and abroad, with the 
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inter of spreading the doctrine and practice of equality. 

It is affiliated to the Equal Political Rights Campaign Com- 
mittee, the British Commonwealth League, the Women’s Election 
Committee, the Sunlight League, the British Social Hygiene 
Council, the National Council of Women, the Open Door Coun- 
cil. In addition to working in these societies, it has also co- 
operated with the Six Point Group, the League of Nations Union 
(Women’s »Advisory Council), the Women’s Freedom League, 
the National Council for the Unmarried Mother and her Child, 
St. Joan’s Social and Political Alliance, the National Union of 
Societies for Equal Citizenship, the Howard League for Penal 
Reform, No More War Movement, Save the Children Fund, 
Dogs’ Protection Provisional Committee, League for the Pro- 
hibition of Cruel Sports, Women’s Engineering Society, Girls’ 
Athletic Association, Playing-Fields Movement, and the Parents’ 
National Educational Union. 

The N.U.W.T. was represented at the Conference of the 
National Women’s Party of America, held at Colorado in July, 
1927. The General Secretary represented the Union at the 
meetings of the International Suffrage Alliance at Paris in May, 
1926. Inthe same year the N.U.W.T. co-operated in a women’s 
campaign—the Peace Pilgrimage—in support of proposals to 
secure international peace. 

In 1928 the leading feminist societies—the N.U.W.T., the 
Open Door Council, the Six Point Group, the Women’s Freedom 
League, and St. Joan’s Social and Political Alliance, took the bold 
step of sending one of their number, Mrs. Abbott, to the League 
of Nations meetings at Geneva, for a special purpose. 

Although the Seventh Principle of Article 427 of the Treaty 
of Versailles was ‘‘that men and women should receive equal 
remuneration for equal work, yet the International Labour 
Organisation, which dealt with the Minimum Wage-Fixing 
Machinery, made no reference to this principle. . Mrs. Abbott, 
who, of course, had not the status of a delegate, could only act 
through influence. By means of the most strenuous efforts she 
succeeded in getting the question raised, but it was opposed 
officially, with the result that the principle enunciated in the 
Versailles Treaty was not carried out in the International Labour 
Charter. This episode served to show women where they were, 
and how much or how little they had to hope for from this Inter- 
national movement. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


The N.U.W.T. and the Burnham Scales. 


Previous to 1919, separate negotiations had taken place 
between teachers and various L.E.As., with the result that in 
several areas, where the N.U.W.T. was particularly strong, a 
measure of equal pay as between men and women teachers had 
been secured. 

Thus, in Swansea the minimum salary for both men and 
women college-trained certificated teachers was £225, and for 
non-collegiate teachers, men and women, the minimum was £215; 
uncertificated (men and women) teachers began at £105, and the 
men and women assistants in secondary schools began at £275. 

In Tottenham, Wood Green, East Ham, Leyton, Acton, and 
York, which were areas where N.U.W.T. influence was strong, 
there was an equal minimum for men and women teachers, the 
equality continuing up the scale in one of those areas for 14 years, 
and in others for 6 and 5. years respectively. There seemed 
every hope, therefore, that by unremitting work not only would 
other areas be induced to grant equal minima to men and women, 
but also that the degree of equality already attained might be 
gradually extended to cover the whole of the scales. 


The Burnham Committee. 


In 1918 a Committee under the presidency of Lord Burnham 
was formed, consisting of 22 members representing L.E.As. and 
22 members of the N.U.T. It was scarcely a matter of surprise 
that all the 22 L.E.A. members were men, though it was regret- 
table, but women teachers, who were greatly in the majority in 
the N.U.T., had a right to feel resentment at the fact that, of the 
22 members chosen by the N.U.T. Executive, only 5 were women, 
the other 17 being men; thus in the whole committee there were 
39 men and 5 women. It seemed probable, therefore, that pre- 
ferential treatment would be accorded to men, and this in fact 


was what happened. 
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Another very significant point is the one already mentioned, 
z., that although the very recent Referendum had gone strongly 
for equal pay, and this therefore should have been the policy of 
the N.U.T., yet, as was stated in a leader in the ‘‘Times’”’ Educa- 
tional Supplement, the men on the Burnham Committee were 
solidly against equal pay; we quote from the article :— 

Miss Conway (Liverpool), at the meeting of the National 
Union of Teachers, dealt with the question of. women’s salaries. 
She said that all the women on the Standing Joint Committee 
were in favour of equal pay for men and women teachers, and 
that the men were solidly against it. 

As the ‘‘Woman Teacher’’ said at the time, ‘‘How did the 
official representatives of an association pledged by the Refer- 
endum to Equal Pay dare to be ‘solidly against it’ when they 
were representing teachers who by a large majority had decided 
in favour of Equal Pay ?”’ 


The Great Objection to the Burnham Scales. 


The outstanding evil of the Burnham Scales was not that 
salaries were thereby reduced in many places, though this, in fact, 
did happen, but that the degree of equal pay which had been 
secured was swept away. 


Unequal Pay was Crystallised. 


In future, no L.E.A., however progressive, could grant equal 
pay, unless it was prepared to pay the extra amount to women 
entirely out of the rates, since the Government would not pay 
grant, on any part of a salary in excess of the Burnham Scales. 

Nor could equal pay propaganda continue usefully, since unequal 
pay was now fixed for five years. Thus the adoption of the Burn- 
ham Scales was the biggest blow ever struck against equal pay. 

There were other objections to the Scales, of which the chief 
was that they re-introduced the vicious principle of payment of 
head teachers on average attendances—a point referred to on 
page 73. 


Influence of N.U.W.T. Propaganda 


on Burnham Scales. 


In the Burnham Scales, the ratio of women’s to men’s salaries, 
generally speaking, was 4:5, and the reason the salaries ap- 
proximated so closely as this, was, in the opinion of Sir George 
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Lunn, Chairman of the Authorities’ Panel, the ‘‘huge demands 
all over the country for equal pay for men and women.’’ ‘‘Every 
Parliamentary candidate,’’ he said ‘‘was bowing calmly before 
that demand. There was hardly a man who dared to stand out 
against that principle.’’ | 

Now, the N.U.W.T. was the only teachers’ association which 
had ever made ‘‘a huge demand’’ for equal pay. It was the 
N.U.W.T. which approached Parliamentary candidates on this” 
question, held public meetings, indoors and outdoors, organised 
processions, collected statistics as to dependants, wrote letters to 
the Press, and went on deputations to L.E.As. It followed, 
therefore, that it was due to the N.U.W.T. that women’s salaries 
approximated to men’s in such a high ratio as 4 :5. Nevertheless, 
the principle of equal pay was not acknowledged in the Scales, 
and further progress towards the goal of equality was, for the 
duration of the Scales, rendered impossible. 

Pitino the .currency Or tue. scales, the N:U.T. offéred a 
‘voluntary abatement’’ of 5 per cent. of all salaries, which was 
jumped at by the Authorities, and became compulsory. 

At the next revision of the Scales, in 1925, the differentiation 
between men and women was increased, the N.U.T. Panel of 
the Burnham Committee being a consenting party. Comparing 
the salaries of certificated men and women assistants under the 
1919 and the 1925 Scales, we find as follows :— 


Losses and Gains in 44 Years. 


Scale 1. Women LOSE £273. Men GAIN £20. 


ey Pa ei) See Oe PeoGAIN erly 
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It must be remembered that men already had higher salaries 
than women, before this additional discrimination against women. 
Headmistresses also suffered as compared with headmasters, and 
women uncertificated teachers as compared with men. 

The N.U.W.T. held that if the finances of the country really 
made a lowering of salaries imperative, the losses should not have 
fallen almost entirely upon the women. 

The N.U.T., however, apparently held a different opinion, 
for the ‘‘Schoolmaster’’ referred to the settlement as “‘not at all 
unsatisfactory,’’ and at the same time by implication accepted 
responsibility for the lowered salaries of the women by claiming 
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that the only organisation which had any influence was the N.U.T. ! 

Another revision of these Scales is due in 1931, and, as had 
happened before 1925, an atmosphere is being created which is 
unfavourable to women, so that rumours were very early current 
that women would lose in salary at the 1931 revision. The result 
of the pre-1925 ‘‘atmosphere’’ was seen in the Scales just quoted. 
Unless women banded together, and created a different public 
opinion, similar results would follow in 1931. 


Public Opinion. 


Women are now citizens, equally with men. Why should they 
allow it to -be taken for granted that their work is to receive 
lower remuneration than men’s work? Why should they allow 
the opinion to. be held that ‘‘the natural place of a woman teacher 
is that of assistant to a man (a statement made at an N.U.T. 
Conference by a prominent man teacher) ? 

The N.U.W.T. believes that these things are wrong ; it believes 
that men and women teachers should be judged as teachers, and 
not according to sex. It has worked strenuously to get these 
principles accepted by the Board of Education Authorities, by 
Local Education Authorities, and by the public. _But because 
men teachers have vested interests in the maintenance of the 
existing inequality of conditions, therefore it is not in accordance 
with common-sense to endeavour to remedy those conditions 
through a union containing thousands of men teachers. 

The N.U.W.T. therefore, both through the exercise of common- 
sense and as a result of experience, believes that a separate union 
of women is necessary if women’s interests—where those interests 
ave in competition with men’s—are to receive due consideration. 

It is women’s business to obtain equality for women. Why 
should one expect men, or unions of men, to be concerned about 
securing equal conditions for men and women? Here and there 
are men of vision and generosity, who are as keen as women 
themselves on this matter; such are the men who have actively 
helped in the suffrage campaign, but they are few, compared with 
the general body of men. Women must depend upon themselves 
to acquire equality of payment and equality of opportunity for 
women with men. It is contrary to experience that any association 
of men is prepared to fight for equality for women. 7 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


A Great Personality. 


Many fine women have contributed to the success of this 
Union, and to all of them is due the deep gratitude of women 
teachers—whether or not they are members of the Union. 

But there is one outstanding personality whose self-sacrifice, 
courage and ability made the Union possible—Miss E. E. Froud, 
Honorary Secretary of the N.U.W.T. from 1914 to 1917, and 
General Secretary from 1917 to the present time. 

Miss Froud is pre-eminently a feminist. She took a prominent 
part in that very active Suffrage society, the W.S.P.U., during 
the period 1907-1914. Being present as an ordinary member at 
the N.U.T. Aberystwyth Conference in 1911, she was thrilled 
at the courage of the women suffragists who were promoting the 
‘‘Sympathy’’ Motion, and horrified at the treatment they received. 
_ Then and there she made up her mind that women must organise 
separately, and she has never looked back. 

A brilliant platform speaker, an incisive writer on feminist 
subjects, with a charm of manner which wins the goodwill even 
of opponents, Miss Froud is the greatest asset the Union has ever 
possessed. The winning of Equal Franchise—a victory for which 
she had personally worked for twenty-one years—is the first great 


meeresult of her work as: leader of the N.U.W.T.;. Equal Pay and 


Equal Opportunities, when they come, will be the crowning glory 
of her life-work for women teachers. 
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